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The laws of econot...c- can never be repealed 


LL the legislatures of the world can talk theinselye 
red in the face and they won’t have one ounce oj 
effect on the fundamental law of nature—the law of supply 
and demand, of economics. The very corner-stone of that 


law is that 2 man gets paid in proportion to what he produces 


Laws can’t change that fact, labor unions can’t alter it, 
foreign isms can have no bearing on it. If everyone would 
only admit the inescapable truth of that unchangeable law, 
nine-tenths of all labor troubles would disappear and 4 


great deal of legislation would become more intelligent. 


You can’t change the truth, so why not ase it—for the 
good of all workingmen and the nation as a whole. And 


here’s how to do it: 


The more you produce efficiently, the greater your value 
and the lower the cost of what you make; the lower its 
cost, the more people throughout the world who can buy 
it; the more people who buy it, the more secure your job 


and the more you can be paid. 


If government, labor leaders and industry would for once 
quit trying to fool with the laws of economics and would 
concentrate on efficiency and mutual fairness, there would 

be no wage problem, no job problem. And al 
history proves that that is the only way thos 


problems have ever been permanently solved 
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LESS 


N the nation’s most efficient 
truck operators lose tons of rub- 
and thousands or millions of tire 

if they do not have this B. F. 
pdrich service. They have losses 
: can hardly even believe until they 
actually pointed out in the field 
2 B. F. Goodrich man! 
eB. F. Goodrich tire conservation 
pram may save you three to ten 

what you pay us. Factory-trained 
rts take Over supervision of tire 
ntenance, study your operation, 
k with your own men, make full 
bits. They study tire conditions at 
ing docks, garages, parking areas; 
hanical conditions of vehicles; 
s of loads, load distribution; routes 
led; details such as accuracy of 
pes, use of valve caps, matching 
Huals, and dozens of other things. 


All makes of tires serviced 


service is not limited to B. F. 
drich tires. It makes no difference 
brands are on the vehicles. The 
onsultant makes no effort to sell 
commodity whatever. The plan 
ice plan only. There is no guess- 
. Every condition is studied. 
men are experts on such tire con- 
bas as feather edges, wiping or 
bing action, heel and toe action 
other types of wear. 
Extra saving in road delays 
ngs in tire cost alone will more 
pay for the service. Savings in 
delays are velvet-—may amount 
eral times the tire savings. Extra 
hgs come by: 
Reducing road delays. 
Reducing lost man-hours. 
dvising service men on ways to 
ve tire miles. 


bis low-cost B. E Goodrich service will keep 
chs in use in war’s most serious tire crisis. 


(4) Improving efficiency of entire fleet 
through analysis. 


(5) Miscellaneous advantages of con- 
sulting with men who , st their 
entire time to tire and equipment 
problems. 


(6) Scrap analysis. The tire consultant 
inspects all scrap, determines sal- 
vage value, submits recommenda- 
tions by size and identification. 


A typical case 


A large fleet owner had scrapped 117 
tires. The consultant recommended 
(and fleet superintendent approved) 16 
be recapped, 4 repaired, 6 returned to 
service without expense. Estimated 
savings were: 


16 x 25,000 miles 400,000 miles 

4x 12,000 “ 48,000 “ 

6x 3,000 “ 18,000 “ 
466,000 miles 


Using a 40,800 new tire average mileage, 
this represents 11% new tires at average 
cost of $70—a saving from scrap pile 
alone of $805.00. 


In our files are dozens of examples 
like this—details on request. 
Nothing else like it 


This service has been operating more 
than two years. It has 
no equivalent. No other 


luto and truck fleet 
owners can save 
housands of dollars 


A few users 


Just a few of the typical companies already 
using this service, with approximate num- 
bers of vehicles, are: 


k 
ib 41a eee & Sa > es 3283 vehicles 


PR Se Saree 791 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 

a )_ rrr 1232 

State of Michigan Highway Dept. . . 1150 


Other names on request. More than 300 companies 
are now using this service. 


Send for details—no obligation 


A limited number of trained men are 
now available. If your company has a 
fleet of vehicles (from ten up) and if 
you'd like full information about your 
own probable savings with this serv- 
ice, send the coupon or write B. F. 
Goodrich at the address below. A 
representative will explain in detail, 
discuss the service in terms of your 
own business, without any obliga- 
tion whatever. 


Li war ot peace 


BFGoodrich 
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rubber company has Bf Tire Conservation Dept, Room 125 

had the experience nec- §  "™°®* meer Compeay, Alsen, “a 
essary to Carry it out § = -—-* iy alas teams stain rihamaneaaamaamaes 
efficiently. Nothinglike g 

it is available from any 5 Sompeny 

other manufacturer or Address _ 

association. — B. F. - 

Goodrich can offer you see 

its many advantages § Aw=mtonole 

and savings. B Number of Running Wheels A 
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'D.R. Sticks With His Team 


Following the shakeup of the State 
Dept., rumors grow that arther changes 
re imminent in © se aac iam 
he board in the Cabinet and up and 
own the Alphabet—but these rumors 
make better conversation than they do 


ets. 

Those most fully acquainted with the 
uation are convinced that President 
Roosevelt will go the limit to retain 
BBither than change his official family, 

ven to the extent of holding Attorney 
eneral Francis Biddle, a magnet for 
nfavorable publicity. No major shake- 
ip in the Cabinet or in the principal 
war agencies appears in the offing. 

Only one deliberate Cabinet change 
an be put down as definite. Post- 


anager, Master General Frank C. Walker will 
* Maxdiicive way to Robert Hannegan, the 
ie Mchairman of the Democratic National 
aymon Jommittee. 

“sf abor Influence Wanes 

> he The New Deal extremists and the 


L 


bor, 


labor forces which worked so strongly 
for the fourth term are certainly not 
exercising any conclusive influence on 
Roosevelt’s strategic appointments. 

The President is sticking to close as- 
sociates of the past several years. This 
attitude is clearly revealed in the promo- 
tion of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to 
Secretary of State as well as the reten- 
tion of James F. Byrnes as Director of 
War Mobilization when the C.I.O. 
would have preferred to have him out 
of the way (BW —Dec.2’44,p5). 


To Call Few Outsiders 


‘andi Some shifts in personnel are inevi- 
ork, HM table, but the fact that the reorganiza- 
Phall tion of the State Dept. is being carried 
5. Lg trough without a single new outside 
figure coming onto the scene bears out 
the judgment of most observers that 
there will be few significant additions 
‘coi to official ranks in the near future. 


2 How the Rumors Stack Up 


Here, briefly, is the current crop of 
e@™@ tumors with their probable substance: 
“Vice-President Henry Wallace to be- 
‘oom Come Secretary of Commerce—implaus- 
L ible and improbable. Wallace will get 
nq 300d appointment by next Jan. 50, 
)o@™ but it can be stated authoritatively that 
QB Roosevelt has passed no hints to Jesse 
; iq Jones to resign or contract his authority. 
“eri ~=\Vallace to become Ambassador to 


ony. 
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Russia—reasonable, and dependent upon 
whether Secretary Stettinius wants 
Averell Harriman, now in Moscow, to 
take a high post in the State Dept. 

Chester Bowles of the OPA to move 
to Commerce—plausible but unlikely. 
(Bowles didn’t even loosen his necktie 
in the fourth term campaign.) 

Ambassador John Winant to succeed 
Frances Perkins as Secretary of Labor 
during a major functional reorganization 
of the department—reasonable (labor 
can’t agree on a man from its ranks) 
and not improbable, but it does not 
seem imminent. Winant wants to re- 
main on his job in London until V-E 
Day. 

Roosevelt’s disposition is to keep in- 
tact just so far as possible his whole 
federal team at least until Germany’s 
defeat. 


6 
Bonus Plan Gets Support 


Labor’s drive for National War La- 
bor Board approval of postwar bonuses 
to war workers got a powerful new ally 
this week: the Army. Lt. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell told a Senate committee 
that he favored bonuses instead of wage 
increases because pay boosts have not 
eliminated labor migration from war in- 
dustries. Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion seconded the plan. 

Bonuses would be payable after the 
war only to those employees who stayed 
at their job until work orders were 
cleaned up. Chairman J. A. Krug of 
WPB has already advocated the bonus 
scheme (BW —Dec.2’44,p17). 

Administration plans for financing 
such payments envision empowering 
contracting officers to add costs of bo- 
nuses to war contract prices. Such an 
arrangement would put the burden of 
expense for bonuses on the government 
without necessitating new legislation. 

The National War Labor Board’s 
opposition to postwar premiums of any 
sort is based on an interpretation of sta- 
bilization regulations hich holds that 
such incentives are concealed or de- 
ferred wage increases. 


® 
Prewar Gage for Pricing 


OPA is keeping very still about re- 
conversion pricing now that the prospect 
of an early large-scale resumption of 
civilian production has gone aglimmier- 
ing in the wake of stepped-up demands 
for military material (page 17). Officials 
are still feeling their way, however, and 


present thinking is shaping up along 
these lines: 

Manufacturers will be given price 
increases to cover increases in direct 
labor and materials costs since 1941 
(last year in which many of them actu- 
= produced civilian goods). But OPA 
will compare each manufacturer's 194] 
profit margins with those for a repre- 
sentative peacetime period (usually 
1936-39). If the comparison reveals 
that the company had a more favorable 
cost-price relationship in 1941, price 
increases will be trimmed proportion- 
ately. OPA hopes to blunt the edge of 
many increases before they reach con- 
sumers by getting distributors to absorb 
all they can. 

Some companies are complaining to 
OPA that General Electric Co.’s recent 
announcement that it will reconvert at 
1942 prices, wherever possible, is forc- 
ing their hand. Manufacturers who have 
all their chips on a single product say 
that they can’t hope to turn around on 
as small a margin as G.E., and they 
fear that low prices for G.E. and other 
big companies will put them in a tough 
competitive spot. 


a 
Steel Wage Rise Delayed 


The steel wage case decision (BW— 
Dec.2’44,pi6) will not put more money 
into the pockets of steelworkers for 
some time because the decision cannot 
go into effect until after the Office of 
Price Administration and Office of 
Economic Stabilization have acted on 
the industry’s demand for higher steel 
prices. 

OPA now expects to take another 
month to complete a study of the eco- 
nomic position of the industry. Al- 
though the agency expects eventually 
to turn down the demand for a general 
increase in steel prices to meet the 
added wage costs, some adjustments 
probably will be made to marginal pro- 
ducers. 


& 
Textile Pay Data Sought 


Members of the National War Labor 
Board suspended deliberations on the 
pending textile wage case this week to 
get more information on textile wages 
and working conditions. 

A committee of the board went to 
Danville, Va., to visit the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills to study actual 
operations, while board statisticians 
were ordered to prepare additional data 


® Mention sticking valve seats to a refrigeration man and 
you invite a tale of woe. He’s seen the results of water valve 
failure. 


This. occurred too frequently in ordinary valves — so 

PENN produced a water regulator that CAN’T STICK. 

Fully automatic, this ‘new PENN valve is so designed that 

its sliding parts are never touched by water... its smooth operation never 
marred by abrasive deposits. 


Now, with this non-stick water valve at their disposal, the refrigeration 
and air conditioning industries may plan ahead, unhampered by the prob- 
lem of finding dependable water control. 


What advanced engineering design has done for them, it can also do 
for you. So whatever your control problem... in refrigeration, air 
conditioning, heating, internal combustion engines, pumps or air com- 
pressors . . . look for the correct answer at PENN. Penn Electric Switch 
Co., Goshen, Indiana, 
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on how much textile workers are paid. 
Meanwhile, the board started con- 
jderation of the ‘big four” packing 

cases—next in line on its long 
docket of key wage cases. 


e 
systematic Repricing Near 


From now on, war contractors can 
to hear a lot about the rapidly 


expanding repricing program of the 
Amy “a Navy. Under repricing pro- 
cedure, the procurement agencies are 
reviewing contracts on a company-wide 
basis, satin down prices on future de- 
liveries where they find that original 
contracts were not priced as close as 


7. 
1943 revenue act separated re- 
pricing from contract renegotiation, 
which recaptures profits found to be 
excessive but does not affect the price 
of future deliveries. 

The services have been using their 

icing authority since the beginning 
ite year, but most of their work so 
far has been preliminary. Now, with 
the expiration date of renegotiation 
coming closer, they are preparing a sys- 
tematic repricing program that eventu- 

will review most of the contracts 
it to renegotiation. 


7 
Chance for Pocket Veto 


President Roosevelt has a definite 
edge over Congress in its last-minute 
effort to freeze the social security pay- 
roll tax at 1% each on employers and 
employees for another year, though 
some of the best minds on Capitol Hill 
are bying to evolve some method of 
getting the freeze bill into law. 

The fast approaching adjournment of 
the 78th Congress gives the President 
his advantage. The size of this week's 
House vote approving the freeze would 
indicate sufficient votes in the House, 
at least, to override a presidential veto. 

But the day has practically arrived 
when Roosevelt will have a chance to 
use a pocket veto (refuse to sign before 
adjournment), thus avoiding any danger 
of Congress’ overriding him. 


« 
Cigarette Worries Multiply 


The cigarette shortage continues to 
tantalize government cies. 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
poke into the situation from the anti- 
trust and trade practices angle. 

The War Manpower Commission is 
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gingerly considering a proposal to de- 
clare cigarette manufacture an essential 
industry. Nothing is likely to come of 
it. Shortage of factory labor is a growing 
factor, but WMC is afraid that letting 
down the bars to employment in the 
cigarette factories would invite pressure 
to do the same for beer and soft drinks. 


* 
Lower Sugar Allotments? 


Sugar allocations to consumers and 
industrial and institutional users may 
be cut 10% early next year. War Food 
Administration allocations to OPA are 
said to be 20% under the quota for the 
first quarter of 1944. 

Steps being considered by OPA in- 
clude invalidation, with due notice, of 
all outstanding consumer coupons ex- 
cept stamp 34. Definitely in the works 
is a cut in the provisional allowances 
to makers of jellies and preserves. 

The reasons for the tight situation 
are many. OPA went overboard in al- 
lowing greater use during the past can- 
ning season; beet sugar production is 
down 700,000 tons from peacetime 
years; refineries are running behind 
schedule because of manpower shortage; 
Cuba is hesitating to increase produc- 
tion because of worries over a postwar 
surplus. 

With wartime needs increasing, even 
canning allotments may suffer when the 
1945 fruit harvest is ready. 


* 
Leather for Europe 


Because liberated nations have been 
promised equal access to raw materials, 
the Combined Raw Materials Board 
has just allotted France, Belgium, and 
other European countries 12% of their 
requirements for raw hides, leather, 
kipskins—most of which will come from 
Argentina. The small allotments are 
the result of the tight situation in hides 
needed for Allied military requirements 
and of a desire to avoid stricter shoe 
rationing in this country. 

The allotments cover November, De- 
cember, and January, and consist of 
146,000 cattle hides (1944 world pro- 


duction about 32,000,000), 2,500 tons - 


of kipskins, and 5,000,000 sq. ft. of 
upper leather. 

The U. S. and Britain anticipate that 
the allocation of raw hides will some- 
what relieve their own labor situation 
(worst in tanneries), but there’s another 


realistic factor—if France and other pay- 


ing nations try to buy Argentine skins 
direct, Buenos Aires will favor them 


over the U. S. This competition would 
send prices up. CRMB expects similar 
squeeze situations to develop, especially 
as shipping loosens up after V-E Day. 


& 
Protection for Minorities 


Employer members of the National 
War Labor Board’s Shipbuilding Com- 
mission would like the board’s standard 
maintenance-of-membership policy al- 
tered to protect union minority groups. 
They made this suggestion in upholding 
an arbitrator’s decision to rt ta 34 
employees of the Bethlehem-Fairfield 
shipyard, Baltimore, Md., who charged 
that their C.1.O. union local was Com- 
munist dominated. 

The industry commission members 
pointed out that they were legally ex- 
pelled by the union’s trial board, but 
suggested that, since maintenance of 
membership is now here to stay, the for- 
mula should be revised to prevent a 
recurrence of this situation. 


cs 
Economists Lose a Round 


OPA’s price officials (usually culled 
from the ranks of business) are one up 
in their long-standing feud with OPA’s 
battery of economists and _ lawyers. 
Deputy Price Administrator James I’. 
Brownlee has decided that henceforth 
food price regulations shall not be sub 
ject to review by OPA’s central legal 
and research staffs before they are issued. 
Branch lawyers and economists stil! see 
the regulations and can register any 
objections they may have, but they can’t 
bring in support from the Washington 
legal hierarchy. 

Tip-off to what has happened was the 
appointment of Geoffrey Baker as direc 
tor of the Food Price Division, succeed 
ing Jean F. Carroll. Friends say Baker 
refused to accept the job until he was 
assured of less interference from econo 
mists and lawyers. 


= 
Rails Again Eye Airlines 


When the next Congress convenes, 
both railroads and shipping interests 
will renew efforts to crash into the air- 
line business. A new challenge is a let- 
ter written by President Roosevelt to 
Schuyler Bland, chairman of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee, express- 
ing unalterable opposition to control by 
a company in one type of transportation 
of a company in another. 

Roosevelt’s letter backs up the Civil 
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The same SKIL- 
SAW TOOLS that 
have helped Ameri- 

can industry break 


every war-time 


in the book 
will save time, money and 
manpower on your recon- 
version work ... be- 
cause these 
tools do a 


Jaster and 
easier wherever 
there’s drilling, 
sawing or 
sanding to be 
done. Whether 
you’ re altering a few machines or complete- 
ly remodeling your plant, you can carry out 
your plans with greater speed and 
economy with the help of SKILSAW 
TOOLS. Your distributor 
will show you. Call him today! 
SKILSAW, INC, 
5833-43 Elston Ave. Chicago 30, fl. 


Skiisaw Tools are sold by leading distributors 
oth and tal supphes 
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Aeronautics Board and was sent to | 
Bland after the committee had submit- | 
ted a report favoring the entry of steam- | 


ship lines into international aviation 
operations, a right the railroads have 
been seeking in the domestic airline 
field, without success. 

Roosevelt’s letter revived discussion 
in railroad and shipping circles of a pro- 
posal to merge the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
into a Transportation Dept. headed by 
a Cabinet officer, such a department to 
direct “integration” of the three forms 
of transportation. This, too, would be 
headed for a veto. 


Drug Advertisers Warned 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
cracking down on makers of proprietary 
drugs and other products who are play- 
ing down the warnings which the com- 
mission says must be used in advertising 
and on labels in cases where use of the 
products could have toxic effects on 
consumers. 

The commission is insisting that radio 
announcers repeat warnings every time 
a product is plugged during a program. 
The tendency of some announcers to 
tone down warnings, or make them- 
selves suddenly unintelligible, and the 
small type used for warnings in some 
printed advertising, also have FIC’s 
dander up. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Office of Defense Transportation has 
asked government agencies and private 
concerns not to sanction any travel be- 
tween Dec. 15 and Jan. 8 that is not 
absolutely essential. Servicemen’s fur- 
loughs are exempted. 

In at least one ‘civilian goods depart- 
ment, our British allies are keeping pace 
with us. We had our first liquor holi- 


day in August; the second comes next | 


month. Britain permitted resumption of 
Scotch distilling this month. . Best bet 


is that, on both sides of the Atlantic, ‘| 
distilling will now continue on a more | 
or less permanent basis thanks to a | 


comfortable alcohol supply at last. 
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THE COVER 


Big event in business this week was the 
49th annual meeting of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers (page 16) where 
57-year-old Ira Mosher, head of Russell- 
Harrington Cutlery Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., was elected president to succeed 
Robert M. Gaylord. 


located on the roof of this 
aeronautical plant, cleans 
air laden with dust resulting 
from various manufactur- 
ing operations in the plant. 
The air is drawn through 
ducts to the filter and 
thoroughly cleaned by 
passing through Cloth 
Screens. Even the finest 
dust—invisible to the 
naked eye—is removed. 
Thus, the atmosphere in 
the plant is kept clean and 
good working conditions 
maintained. 


57 industries are now using 
Sly Dust Filters collecting 
111 kinds of dust. Over 
5,000 installations. May 
we discuss your dust prob- 
lem with you? 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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“Our job right now is to restore the sense of urgency on war production.” 
These words of Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Army's supply chief, on 

the last day of the United States’ third year of war, on Wednesday set the 

tone of the National Assn. of Manufacturers’ annual meeting (page 16). 


For the first time since Pearl Harbor, said the general, it is necessary to 
increase war output in order to keep up with front-line consumption. |t is no 
longer a job of building up our reserves of munitions. 

. 


The net of all the somewhat muddled news on war production is that the Army 
has won its year-long war of attrition on reconversion planning. 


Everything that is said or done now is designed to put more zip behind 
the relatively few lagging munitions programs (BW—Nov.25'44,p15). Busi- 
ness is not even supposed to think of anything else. 

Reconversion—under spot authorization or any other plan—has been 
virtually choked off (page 17), and what little there is will get a minimum of 
ballyhoo on anything but a home-town basis. 


Manpower, even in tight areas, will be screened once more by the U. S. 
Employment Service to see if any men can be moved on interregional or 
interstate referrals. 

* 


There have been no munitions shortages at the front, for all the talk, other 
than those caused by bogged roads and enemy action. Supreme Headquar- 
ters would not have started this all-out drive if it had not been altogether 
confident on supply. 
+ 

Today there is no questioning of whether the Army has overstated its needs— 
intentionally or inadvertently. To avoid any chance of wasting lives, the 
military is building preponderant superiority in material. 

Take the new half-billion-dollar outlay for plants to make mortars and 
mortar shells. They’ll not open until August and September. 

In playing safe, the Army gives business a sure tip on the outlook. 

On V-E Day the “arsenal of democracy” will be brimful—from pro- 
duction line to dock side—with munitions, most of which can be used in the 
Pacific. 

Consequently, business analysts find it hard to believe that the cutbacks 
will run to as little as 15% or even 25%, as Washington now says. 

« 
Assumptions that the war in Europe will drag have Washington in a dither 
about supplies of raw materials. If the pessimism proves to be ill-founded, 
then pinches won't develop, but here are a few typical warnings: 

Demand for steel plate isn’t going to drop sharply if needs in the Pacific 
continue high. The fact that we are way ahead of schedule there means that 
we may have to build more ships, hence need more plates. 

Heavy civilian demand for lead has cut so deeply into stockpiles (BW— 
Dec.2'44,p9) that WPB fears there is a possibility that the metal will once 
more have to be placed under allocation. 

Manufacturers of boxboard and makers of folding and set-up boxes 
will be short of pulp in the first quarter of next year. 

Lumber supplies in the first three months of 1945 are figured at only 
7,500,000,000 board feet. WPB has cut estimated requirements from 9,167,- 
000,000 to 8,231,000,000 (experience having indicated that the difference 
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between 72 and 8% billion will be taken care of by failure to use allocations 
fully). 

The over-all rubber problem is far from solved (even though synthetic 
is a smashing success) because we are short of crude. Bad weather in Ceylon, 
major source of natural rubber these days, is blamed primarily. 

> 
Some aspects of home supply are bright, no matter how you look at them. 

We have something like a 75,000,000-gal. stockpile of industrial alcohol 
(for smokeless powder and synthetic rubber), and the potential supply for 
1945 is 594,000,000 gal. against needs of 548,000,000. 

The number of automobile tires available for B and C card holders in 
December is the highest so far—2,000,000. Original idea was that A card 
holders would get some when this level was reached (BW—Jul.1‘44,p8), but 
OPA issued too many certificates to B and C drivers earlier in the year when 
it seemed certain that we were out of the woods on auto casings. 

The crop of Irish potatoes this year is put at only 387,857,000 bu. 
(against last year’s bumper 464,656,000), but we probably won’t run short 
next spring because quality is high, and they’!! keep well. 

And, just in case you care, cucumber pickles in salt and dill tanks total 
7,436,000 bu. against 7,008,000 a year ago and a ten-year average (1933-42) 
of 7,220,800. 

ey 
Paint manufacturers have troubles now, but there are better days ahead. 

if the WPB resumes allocation of lead, one reason will be large civilian 
demands for paint (as well as for storage batteries). Another paint-making 
pigment, titanium, is scarce, and casein is on shorter rations due to the 
virtual disappearance of imports from Argentina. 

Yet, looking ahead, McGraw-Hill’s Chemical & Metallurigcal Engineer- 
ing sees big outlets for industrial and residential repairs, new home construc- 
tion, durable goods, marine maintenance, and exports. 

Pent-up postwar needs, the magazine says, total several billions of 
dollars, from 10% to 20% for immediate residential maintenance. 

Colored plastics may cut in on paint to some extent, but these usually 
are easily dulled or scratched and hard to match. 

° 
Use of tobacco is now at its peak, if the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has the situation sized up accurately. 

We have about an 18-month supply of cigarette tobacco in storage 
(BW—Dec.2'44,p7), and there isn’t likely to be any further drain on stocks, 
according to BAE. 

Acreage quotas for 1945 on flue-cured and burley, our two principal 
types, will be the same as those in 1944 which produced the present large 
crop—1,062,480,000 Ib. of flue-cured and 488,480,000 Ib. of burley. 

Manpower and machines thus will continue crucial for cigarettes. 

7 
When G. I. Joe begins thinking about farming, the Dept. of Agriculture will 
be ready to advise him. 

A new booklet, Shall | Be a Farmer, undertakes to balance the good 
and the bad features of farm work and living. Agriculture also has some 
tips for the veteran who wants to try it out before he buys—tips on what 
makes a good landlord and what to look for in a lease. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 

Week Week Ago go Ago 
HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . #2312 230.7. 230.5 235.7. 242.1 

Sng Operations (% ot 

Steel Ingot PEED. oo cc ncccccocnecesessesesesosseses 96.0 96.3 96.3 7.8 99.3 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks................... BES CSTD 19,180 18,295 21,595 16,950 17,880 
Engineering Const. Awards ( News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,638 $4,425 $3,827 $5,258 $8,360 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... ..... 2.22... ......000000. 4,524 4369 4355 4144 4,560 
Cmde Oil Cre OF Sod aa SE RRS eS 4,713 4,736 4,720 4,523 4,384 
EE, BONE MII. ko ccc cctcsccceubausesbeceecces 2,000 2,030 2,025 2,096 2,187 

. 

i and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 85 86 88 82 84 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........-+.+++seeeeeees 56 58 65 63 62 
Money in ee his desi tee series, ae - scien deb ; Mie Sabb 0e ee we $24,881 $24,409 $22,112 $19,940 

t same w [Sere +17% +413% +11% 411% +13% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............-.......00ecee0e 26 17 ll 22 35 
RICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commedity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................44-- 248.9 248.5 247.3 250.8 245.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 165.2 +164.9 166.2 164.6 160.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 221.3 221.8 222.6 224.9 214.1 
pried Steel Composite GE Bai iin. « so 3 2k EMRE Os KONO 0S $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Steel Composite (Iron ST cs Ku'cone poke inatkenasbereed $18.67 $17.08 $15.92 $19.17 $19.17 
; ( EE WHEE, BAD. 5 5 ccc cccacecdccccsccccceecee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
{Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... 2.2.0... .eeeeeeececeeee $1.59 $1.59 $1.60 $1.67 $1.60 
sage ¢ (raw, delivered New York, EL ae ae at 2S ee ee 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.6... eee eeeee eee eees 21.43¢ 21.40¢ 21.30¢ 21.27¢ 19.48¢ 
ec oa. kina ixeccsnsatesandosenerciecses $1.340  $1.340 $1.340 $1.346 — $1.285 
{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2... 02. csecceeeceeccees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........2+eeeeeeeeeees 102.3 101.6 102.6 97.6 89.8 
i Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.50% 3.51% 3.55% 3.60% 3.84% 
oe Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.71% 2.71% 2.73% 2.73% 2.74% 
ened Be Rate, N. Y. Stock Ex e (daily average).............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 1% 1% 1% 41% $-1% 
NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand its Adj reporting member banks..............2eeee00: 38,539 39,169 37,587 36,208 33,651 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks...............++++++ 55,093 54,222 53,914 49,988 51,166 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,274 6,300 6,247 5,846 6,379 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............. 0... -eeeeceececeees 2,954 2,664 2,657 1,781 2,082 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 40,514 39,929 39,656 37,029 37,341 
Other Securities Held, rr C. . sin cei ape gabe dee'es cece 2,914 2,863 2,887 2,878 2,800 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).............+..+0 1,200 1,100 900 711 1,096 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 19,520 19, 341 18,265 14,759 10,874 
Preliminary, week ended December 2nd. t Revised. 
Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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SUCCESSFUL DESIGN FOR PLASTICS DEPENDS 


UPON THE CORRECT. eras OF SOUND - 


DESIGN PRINCIPLES. A NEW TWENTY- FOUR 
. _ PAGE DESIGN ‘BULLETIN HAS BEEN PRE- 


Bar a Bo) 


PARED BY THE PLASTICS DIVISIONS. OF THE 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY AND INCLUDES 
A isTine OF MATERIALS, DESIGN CONSIDER. 
ATIONS AND MOLDING PROCESSES. FOR YOUR 
COPY WRITE TODAY TO SECTION 1-312, 
ONE. PLASTICS AVENUE, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World 
es Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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orld Trade—The Postwar War 


Air conference differences between the U. S. and Britain 
sve pointed up the issue—free competition vs. world economic 
slanning—in the coming international showdown. 


Even before this week’s closing ses- 
ions of the month-and-a-half-old In- 
emational Civil Aviation Conference 
n Chicago, it was evident to business 
aders and diplomats alike that the 
ines had been drawn at that meeting 
or an international showdown on the 
hole gamut of postwar commercial 
policy. 
U. S. for Free Bargaining—In that 
gle, it is now clear, Britain will 
be lined up against the United States, 
ith London fighting for strong multi- 
overnmental agreements which will 
arantee for economically battered 
britain a major position in the inter- 
tional business picture. 
On the other re Washington, 
prodded relentlessly by American busi- 
ess leaders, has already taken the stand 
ora strong degree of private enterprise, 
eft free to bargain competitively within 
#® loose framework of international co- 
peration. 
In the Open at Rye—The issue was 
mst unmistakably drawn at the Inter- 
ational Business Conference, at Rye, 
.. Y., where British delegates clashed 
bitterly with Americans over the issues 
f postwar lend-lease, Empire trade pref- 
ce, and commodity controls. 
At Chicago, the issue was sharply 
fined when British representatives 
PBught stubbornly for an international 
ystem of air trafic quotas which would, 
om the first, put Britain’s world air- 
nes on a 50-50 basis with U. S. lines 
BW —Nov.25’44,p119). 

Almost inevitably the lines are drawn 
br successive conferences—on shipping, 
rtels, international monetary pacts, 
d foreign trade. Ultimate victory, as 
Chicago, will go to the side that can 
id highest for the support of the other 
embers of the United Nations security 
act. 

Three-Part Objective—Objective of 
conference of 54 nations was to 
yee on the creation of an international 
aviation authority which could 
pordinate commercial aviation poli- 
nes; draw up standardized technical 
egulations; and, if possible, draw up a 
attern of operations and minimum 
ates. 

Actually, only a part of this objective 


was realized. It was agreed that a world 
assembly should be created to coordi- 
nate civil aviation, with every nation 
having an equal vote, but with actual 
business between sessions of the full 
assembly (to be known as the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization) to 
be handled by a smaller elected council. 
e@ Divide on Routes—Details for stand- 
ardized technical regulations were drawn 
up and quickly approved. 

But on the issue of allocating world 
air routes the conference was split wide 
open by the opposing and irreconcilable 
views of Britain and the United States. 
@ The U. S. Position—United States 
delegates—coached in the tradition of 
free competition among the numerous 
domestic airlines within the modest 


limitations laid down by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—insisted on our freedom 
to negotiate separate bilateral agree- 
ments .n a nation-to-nation basis within 
limitations to be laid down by the new 
international air administration. 

With their existing advantage in 


Dropped into the spotlight of British- 
American relations by this week’s 
State Dept. shakeup (page 111) are 
William L, Clayton (left) and Joseph 
C. Grew. As the new assistant secre- 
tary in charge of economic affairs, 


equipment and long experience—both 
before and during the war—in long 
and short-distance commercial air ser 
ice, this obviously would give American 
operators a jump on most of their com 
petitors in the immediate postwar 
period. Also, the biggest volume of 
trafic originates in the United States 
e U.S. Plan Adopted—This very fear, in 
addition to a long tradition of govern 
ment-operated airlines, was behind Lon 
don’s stubborn demand that interna 
tional routes be laid out in a single 
multilateral deal with an even alloca 
tion of trafic between British and 
American lines. 

After some predetermined period, ac 
cording to the British plan, frequency 
of service might be stepped up when any 
line managed to carry passengers and 
cargo equaling 65% of capacity. 

It was the American plan that the 
conference finally agreed to submit for 
ratification by the participating govern- 
ments, but in a series of separate agree 
ments. This means that the plan for 
setting up a central clearing house—on 
which there was no disagreement—can 
go ahead, but that on the plan leaving 
the U. S. free to make its own bilateral 
deals, Britain can—and_ will—withhold 
its approval, at least for the present. 
® Bargaining Weapon—London obvi- 


ously intends to hold out on this issue 
in order to use it as a bargaining weapon 


Clayton lands in the midst of current 
lend-lease problems while Grew gets 
his initiation as under secretary by 
the flare-up with Britain over diplo- 
macy in liberated Allied nations 
(Greece and Belgium) as well as Italy. 


American industrialists had hoped 

that it would be possible to make 
reconversion the dominant theme of 
the 49th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers in 
New York City this week, but spon- 
sors compromised on a “War and 
Reconversion Congress of American 
Industry.” 
@ War Tops the Program—Problems 
of the transition from war to peace 
cropped up as long ago as the 1943 
meeting of N.A.M., when contract 
cutbacks were beginning to ease the 
pinch of manpower and materials in 
a few communities. However, the 
third anniversary of the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor found indus- 
trial leaders still thinking—as they 
were three years ago—about war pro- 
duction. 

When initial plans were being 
made for this week’s N.A.M. meet- 
ings, even military leaders had hopes 
that early December would find the 
European phase of the war ended. 
Instead, the opening meeting was 
keynoted by a plea from Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 
General of the Army Service Forces, 
for still greater production to meet 
the requirements on all fronts. 

William P. Witherow, 1944 chair- 
man of the N.A.M. Executive Board, 
responded with a renewal of the 
pledge he made two years ago, as 
president of the association, that 
industrial management will provide 
the flood of production that will be 
necessary to sweep the Allies to vic- 


Mosher Leads N.A.M. Into Fourth War Year 


tory in the shortest time possible. 
@ New President—The president of 
N.A.M. in the coming critical year 
will be Ira Mosher (see cover) of 
Southbridge, Mass., for more than 
a decade vice-president and general 
manager of American Optical Co., 
but now president of the Russell- 
Harrington Cutlery Co., of which he 
is part owner. He succeeds Robert 
M. Gaylord of Rockford, Ill. Mosher, 
who began his business career as a 
bookkeeper and was one of the first 
certified public accountants in Mas- 
sachusetts, is no newcomer to indus- 
trial association leadership. In 1941, 
he became one of the most active 
presidents in the history of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts, 
and it was under his direction that 
the War Production Council, to in- 
crease war activity in industries of 
that state, was developed. 

Forceful and blunt but a good 
mixer, Mosher has long been a 
crusader for free enterprise and in- 
dustry, big or small. He is an enter- 
priser on a personal as well as a busi- 
ness basis. His “rumpus room” in 
Southbridge is really a machine shop, 
where he fixes anything from furni- 
ture to a watch. He has a retreat in 
the woods near the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut border, but is no re- 
cluse, for both he and his wife are 
familiar figures on the golf course 
and they frequently entertain groups 
week ends at their summer home. 
© Postwar Questions—Virtually all of 
Wednesday’s N.A.M. program was 


devoted to the immediate goa) of 
production for victory and to the 
problems that will arise with gencra| 
contract terminations and relaxation 
of controls at the conclusion of }\, 
tilities. 
On Thursday, industry’s domestic 
ostwar program was outlined, with 
Walter W. Weisenburger, executive 
vice-president of N.A.M., warning 
management that continued teti. 
cence in revealing its postwar plans 
may tend to confirm existing fears, 
in some segments of the public mind, 
that private enterprise may not be 
able to handle the job of re-employ- 
ment. 
World reconstruction was the key- 
note of the final day’s session with 
Arthur R. Guinness of Great Britain, 
K. P. Chen of China, Dr. Gervaseo 
A. de Pasados of Uruguay, and Ed- 
ward Riley of the United States, al] 
delegates to the recent International 
Business Conference at Rye, N. Y. 
(BW—Nov.25'44,p121), — discussing 
postwar trade opportunities and the 
necessity for closer coordination by 
msec and business in forming 
oreign economic policies. 
e Crowded Sessions—In 15 general 
and group sessions, approximately 
4,000 members heard more than 6) 
speakers concentrate on the known 
and the anticipated, but there was a 
tingle of “what a, have been,” 
as well, as William Green, represent- 
ing labor, and H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
for industry, outlined their probable 
views had their roles been reversed. 
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at forthcoming meetings where other 
fundamental issues of postwar interna- 
tional commercial policy must be de- 
bated. 

What this comes down to is a plan 
whereby the U. S. and those nations 
which support its i (practically 
all the Western Hemisphere) will go 
ahead with bilateral deals for routes, 
frequency of flights, use of ports, and 
intermediate passenger traffic. 

But Britain can attempt to enforce 
at least a part of its multilateral plan by 
lining up the opposition (mainly the 
Empire and western Europe) to bargain 
as a unit or at least with a unified set 
of demands that may threaten to freeze 
us out of certain areas. 

@ Honeymoon Is Over—Half a dozen de- 
velopments on both the economic and 
the politicat fronts make it clear that 
the issues forced into the open at Chi- 
cago provide the basis for an inevitable 
diplomatic war which will reach its full 


16 


fury only after the defeat of Germany 
and Japan. 

The wartime honeymoon, during 

which the Allies iesead Guansiien to- 
gether in an Atlantic Charter, the reas- 
suring Article VII of the master lend- 
lease agreement (outlawing discrimina- 
tory trade — pacts to pool re- 
sources and production facilities, and 
the Tehran accords, is obviously com- 
ing to an end. 
7 het Grip Business—Britain—and par- 
ticularly British business—is becoming 
increasingly alarmed over its ability to 
“come back” as a major world power 
after this war. 

Completely deflated by the wide- 
eyed astonishment of U, S. production 
experts (brought to England solely in 
connection with the war effort) at 
Britain’s backwardness in many lines of 

roduction, progressive British business 
eaders have insisted that technical 
missions visit the U. S. and report on 


the comparative production methods. 
@ Weakness in Textiles—Three such = 
ports—on textiles, building, and cod 
mining—have been enough to send 
chills down the spines of many a Brit 
ish industrialist who lives by export. 
Britain’s Cotton Textile Mission, for 
instance, minces no words in reporting 
that production per man-hour in Brt 
ain is less than the American outpt 
(page 120) by approximately 18% » 
49% in spinning, by 80% to 85% 
winding, by 79% to 89% in beaming 
and by 56% to 67% in weaving. 
“In other words,” bluntly reports the 
mission, “the average American worktt 
produces from one and a quarter to ta 
times as much in an hour as the averag 
English worker.” 
@ Methods Assailed—The (Londo 
Economist reports realistically: ““The © 
port on technical methods in the Ame 
ican building industry placed Britis! 
efficiency in much the same unfavorabe 
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ht as the textile survey now does for 
otton : : 
“And a report by American engineers 
', the technical efficiency of the coal 
dustry is known to be in existence, 
nd is said to be almost equally damn- 
nc. Clearly, after the shock of the 
extile report, there can be no excuse 
or withholding it any longer from the 
public eye.” 

Washington Dilemma—All these fac- 
ors are behind Britain’s persistent de- 
and at every postwar economic con- 
erence for safeguards to help put the 
. ountry back on its feet after not only 


iad he local ravages and the devastating 
- nancial drain of war but also the un- 
d. ortunate cumulative effect of industrial 
be nbsolescence now being starkly exposed 
my »y the country’s desperate new need to 
boost exports after the war. 

™ In coping with this British problem, 
th Vashington is faced with a dilemma. 
" if it fails to help Britain through the 
., [ggoest trying three to five years of eco- 
4. nomic adjustment, it runs the risk of 
1] indermining the whole framework of 
] postwar world security and economic 
y tability. 


On the other hand, it is unlikely that 
the U. S. public can be sold on the 
planned world economy operating un- 
ler a system of rigid governmental allo- 
ation of trade and of cartelized indus- 
trial operations which Britain seems 
to envision. 


“All-Out”: Again 


WPB’s reconversion plans 
go into storage as production 
demands gain. Spot authoriza- 
tions are halted in critical areas. 


WPB is setting out methodically to 

burst the reconversion bubble that 
formed three months ago when the 
European war seemed likely to end 
overnight. For the present, reconver- 
sion will have to stay in the blueprint 
stage while industry concentrates on 
the swiftly changing war production 
goals that are being set up for it. 
@ Cutback Estimate Shrinks—Chairman 
J. A. Krug admitted this week that mili- 
tary developments have kicked the props 
from under WPB’s reconversion plans. 
Instead of tapering off, current demands 
of the Army and Navy have stepped up 
in many lines. 

What is more, top procurement off- 
cers have boosted their estimates of the 
production they will need to carry on 
the Pacific war after Germany goes 
under. The V-E Day cutbacks, corner- 
stone of all reconversion planning, may 
run only 15% to 20%, not 40% as 
announced last autumn. 

@ Critical Areas Affected—WPB isn’t 
contenting itself with just preaching 


JUMPING. THE GUN 


While American plane makers can 
only plan conversions of their bomb- 
ers into airliners, Sweden flys at least 
three of them on lines from Stock- 
holm to Scotland. They are Flying 
Fortresses, five of which were in- 
terned and legally acquired from the 
U.S. after forced landings in Sweden 
where new planes are unobtainable. 
To fit the B-17 for 14 passengers and 
three tons of freight, Stockholm re- 
designed and lengthened its nose 
(above), installed seats (right), and 
able tailored bomb bays for cargo hauling. 
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from a sober text. It has agreed to sus 


pend spot authorization—the procedure 


by which individual firms can get per 
mission to return to civilian produc 

tion—for 90 days in some 125 critical 
areas. New instructions to field repr 

sentatives of WPB, War Manpow: 

Commission, and the armed servic 

ban spot authorization in Group I lab: 

areas and in 44 other specified districts 
except in “‘unusual cases.” 

In these critical areas, it will tak 

the unanimous vote of the local Pro 
duction Urgency Committee to mak 
an exception to the no-reconversion 
rule. Elsewhere, the present spot author 
ization procedure will continue without 
formal change, but field representatives 
have instructions to screen all applica 
tions more closely and to turn them 
down whenever there is a possibility of 
transferring labor to lagging war in 
dustry. 
@ Safety Margin Raised—The main rea 
son for WPB’s crackdown is the change 
in the military situation since last 
summer. American troops lost what 
Army officers refer to as “the horse race 
to the Rhine.” Procurement officers 
now face the possibility that the Euro 
pean war will string out into 1945 and 
that consumption of munitions will out 
run even the liberal margins of safety 
that they have allowed. 

To cover this possibility, the Army 

has boosted its orders. Since September, 
it has set up bigger schedules for 
bombs, artillery ammunition, and small 
arms ammunition. ‘The latest jump is in 
the requirements for mortar shells. B 
itself, this will require construction of 
some $500,000,000 worth of additional 
facilities. All these boosts in programs 
add new items to the critical production 
list, which already contains heavy-duty 
tires, trucks, tanks, and artillery. 
e@ New Military Factors—So far, there 
has been no critical shortage of muni 
tions at the front. The extra orders 
are an insurance policy to cover the 
Army against the possibility that thi 
European war will run longer than it 
was once estimated. The mortar shcl! 
and small arms ammunition programs, 
for example, are not scheduled to hit 
their peaks until well into 1945. 

Along with the new outlook in 
Europe, the Army has to figure on 
changes in the military situation in the 
Pacific. American operations there ar 
running ahead of timetable, which 
means that production schedules hav: 
to be moved up. At the same time, the 
poor showing of the Chinese army has 
threatened to make the over-all job 
longer and more costly. 

e Three Months May Tell—In translat 
ing these new military factors into pro 
duction policy, WPB hasn't forgotten 
that the situation may suddenly change 
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When Allied troops swept through 
France and Belgium, production ex- 
perts representing the Combined 
Boards moved in just behind the 
fighting zone. Their job was to sur- 
vey damage to plants and raw mate- 
rial stocks and examine the possi- 
bility of fitting the industrial facili- 
ties and manpower of liberated areas 
into the war production program of 
the United Nations. 

@ Reverse Lend-Lease—Incidental, of 
course, were considerations of eco- 
nomic stability behind the battle- 
lines. Workers needed jobs, and pio- 
duction for American troops at the 
front—combined with provision of 
services and facilities—can cut a 
healthy figure when credited as re- 
verse lend-lease on the balance books. 

Progress has been slow in the early 
stages—largely because military goods 
have taken priority on all transport 
facilities—but now the Army believes 
it can count on output of liberated 
industry to boost production in sev- 
eral lines in which there are critical 
lags in the U. S. 

One of the Army’s first moves was 
to run tests in French tire factories, 
with hastily shipped synthetics and 
fabrics from Goodyear’s Akron plant 
(above) to see if they could handle 
American-made synthetic rubber. 
The plants had previously operated 
on German substitutes. 

@ Tire Plants at Work—Thce tests 
have been successful, and the Army 
plans to put the tire facilities to 


LIBERATED FACTORIES 


work as fast as it can move rubber 
in. French plants will produce some 
new tires, but their biggest assign- 
ment will be retreading truck tires, 
which otherwise would have to be 
discarded. Experts count on them to 
handle some 125,000 tires for Allied 
armies in the next six months. In 
addition, French tiremakers will be 
allowed to produce a few civilian 
truck tires needed to get the battered 
French transport system moving 
again. 

In Luxembourg and parts of 
France, Army engineers are repair- 
ing blasted bridges with steel girders 


PRODUCING FOR 


ALLIES 


turned out by Luxembourg’s 2,000,- 

000-ton capacity mills (below). This 
saves critical shipping space and han- 
dling at overcrowded ports. 

@ Cotton Is Promised—The Army 
also hopes to ease some of the tight- 
est spots in the textile shortage by 
drawing on French mills. The French 
have been given a contract for 2,500,- 
000 uniforms and promised 400,000 
bales of cotton to help get the textile 
industry on its feet (BW—Nov.18'44, 
p7). Later, the needs of other parts 
of Europe may be filled from these 
mills, with cotton provided by the 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

More important than uniforms in 
the Army’s eyes is the possibility of 
getting the French to turn out cotton 
duck for tentage and cargo covering 
—the most serious textile bottleneck 
at the moment. Initial schedules call 
for 5,000,000 yd. a month from 
French mills. 

e Planes in Action—In addition, the 


‘first planes produced by French air- 


craft plants since the liberation hav« 
rolled off the lines and into action. 
The commandeered Renault auto 
and tank factories have been given 
the job of repairing tanks for th: 
U. S. Army—work they became fa 
miliar with during the occupation. 
@ A Stepping Stone—The pattern be 
ing outlined in France is due to bi 
followed elsewhere, lightening th 
load on the U. S. and Britain, and 
providing a useful stepping stone to 
ward economic rehabilitation fo: 
freed nations. 
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in. There still is at least an even 
wnce that the current drive will crack 
-many’s defenses and put a quick end 
European war. 
Lei is at officials had in mind 
en they set the 90-day limit on sus- 
jon of spot authorization. WPB 
iaks that within three months both 
» military outlook and the production 
ture will be a good deal easier to 
Ld. Then it can decide just where to 
from there. 
Meanwhile, spot authorization pro- 
jure will be changed less than the 
oe of the new instructions makes it 
»m, Production Urgency Committees 
er have been freehanded with per- 
ission to reconvert, and theoretically 
ey never granted an application if 
ere was a possibility of using the labor 
war production. 
Punt-by-Plant Basis—The main effect 
the new rules will be to put recon- 
sion more than ever on an individual- 
ted plant-by-plant basis. This type of 
exibility has been the object of the 
ot procedure from the beginning. 
What happens to WPB’s long await- 
1 V-E Day plan—which provides for 
moving some 350 production and ma- 
rials controls after Germany goes un- 
r-will depend as much on the nature 
the Pacific war schedules as on their 
be. If the biggest boosts are in simple 
ems—ammunition, for example—offi- 
als think they will cause no great 
ouble. But, if production of compli- 
pted items (like Superfortresses) are to 
stepped up, WPB may have to hang 
to some of the controls it had hoped 
D drop. 


OR FAMILY FLYING 


rounded between test hops is the 
ist experimental edition of Republic 
viation’s postwar Thunderbolt 
hich bears no resemblance to its 
amed P-47 namesake now fighting in 
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Money for Roads 


Federal program will bring 
cities new benefits. At least 44 
states can match federal funds 
through normal financing. 


Congressional approval of the $l,- 

500,000,000 three-year plan to build 
postwar highways (BW —Jun.10'44,p34) 
depended only on agreement on minor 
details this week. Already adopted were 
two novel features: For the first time, 
cities will get federal money for urban 
highways; also for the first time, the cost 
of right-of-way, formerly borne by locali- 
ties, may come out of federal funds. 
@ Delay Eliminated—To give states a 
better chance to get federal aid, they 
have been allowed five years, instead 
of three, in which to match allotments. 
The states will no longer have to wait 
until the roads are built before claim- 
ing their federal share. 

Thanks to present swollen revenues, 
44 states can match Washington’s 
money through normal financing meth- 
ods. Afraid that some 30 states could not 
do this, and would increase tax burdens 
on motorists, Rep. Harry Sauthoff of 
Wisconsin got House approval for an 
amendment to prohibit advancement of 
funds for work in the 15 states that 
divert 10% or more of automotive 
taxes to nonhighway use. 

@Same Ratio Used—The maiching 
basis was maintained on the traditional 
50-50 ratio after an attempt to get the 


Europe. Designed as a future family 
car of the air, this four-passenger 
monoplane is equipped for landings 
on water or ashore. Preliminary speci- 
fications released this week call for all- 
metal construction and a 175-hp. en- 
gine which drives a pusher propeller. 


debt-burdened federal government's 
share reduced to 40% had failed. Some 
critics of the 40-60 ratio pointed out 
that the federal money came directly 
from auto users anyway and, for the past 
four years, has exceeded the amount 
that Washington is offering to spend on 
highways. 

Excise revenue from lubricating oils, 
gas, manufacturers’ tax on trucks, tires, 


accessories, and auto use tax (000 omit- 
ted): 

1940-41... $537,526 (gas alone $343,021) 
1941-42... 604,449 (gasalone 369,587) 
1942-43... 522,863 (gas alone 288,785) 
1943-44... 534,365 (gas alone 271,216) 


About $225,000,000 a year will go 

for regular federal-aid roads, $150,000, 
000 for secondary feeder roads, and 
$125,000,000 for urban highways. These 
sums will be doubled by the addition 
of state funds. The program is designed 
for a three-year period, probably begin 
“a during 1945. ' 
@ None for Air Strips—Special highway 
programs get annual allotments for 
three years as follows: for forest high 
ways $25,000,000, forest roads and 
trails $12,500,000, national park roads 
and trails $4,250,000, access parkways 
$5,000,000. Plans to build air strips 
along some highways were killed. 

Congressional action now makes pos 
sible state legislation next year when 45 
biennial assemblies meet. Washington 
will apportion funds on a basis of one 
third for area of each state, one-third 
for population, and one-third for 
present post road mileage. New for 
mulas have been adopted for urban and 
feeder roads. 


CONSTELLATIONS SHARED 


Something of a stir was created in 
aviation circles last week by the an 
nouncement that Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. had contracted to sell 14 four 
motored Constellation transports to 
Eastern Air Lines and four to National 
Airlines as soon as war conditions per 
mit. 

Lockheed developed the Constella 
tion in cooperation with Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air and Howard Hughes, 
TWA’s new owner (BW —Oct.25’44, 
p60). In return for that collaboration, 
Lockheed entered into a contract with 
TWA providing that no Constellation 
would be delivered to any other domes 
tic airline until 24 years after nine had 
been delivered to TWA. Several have 
already been delivered (all immediately 
turned over to the Army), but the num- 
ber has not yet reached nine. This 
clause subsequently came under the 
scrutiny of the Antitrust Division of the 
Justice Dept., which took no direct 
action, but did recommend that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board look into the 
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contract before approving the sale of 
TWA to Hughes 

It is thought likely in the industry 
that CAB pressure may well have had 
something to do with TWA’s agree- 
ment to waive the controversial con- 
tract provision in favor of Eastern and 
National—plus, of course, the fact that 
neither Eastern nor National competes 
with TWA for the important transcon- 
tinental business. 


MVA Moves Up 


Backers of unified program 
for Missouri River development 
are assured of early hearing 
when next Congress meets. 


A Missouri Valley Authority, pro- 
posed as a regimen of discipline and de- 
velopment for the giant, unruly son of 
the Father of Waters, has moved into 
a commanding place on the list of do- 
mestic issues awaiting the next Congress. 
@ Powerful Support—After having been 
debated for months throughout the 
529,000 sq. mi. of the vast Missouri 
River drainage basin, the proposed 
MVA came to the front so insistently 
in the Senate last week that it threat- 
ened to block the $1,000,000,000 flood 
control bill. The threat faded away 


when Senate leaders gave assurance that 
MVA will receive prompt consideration 
in the new Congress. 

As a unified program for the Mis- 

souri, stretching 2,469 mi. from its 
source in the mountains of Montana 
to its broad confluence with the Mis- 
sissippi above St. Louis, MVA_ had 
fresh and powerful support from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. . 
@ Vast P —In a special message 
Nov. 28 the President again recom- 
mended to Congress the creation of an 
MVA, declaring that the basic engi- 
neering plan for the Missouri Valley 
adopted in the flood control bill could 
be satisfactorily developed and admin- 
istered only by such an agency. 

The flood control bill sets up a physi- 
cal pattern for Missouri Valley develop- 
ment of vast scope and magnitude— 
modeled on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It combines plans of the Army 
Engineers and the Interior Dept.’s 
Bureau of Reclamation, reconciling cer- 
tain conflicts (BW—Nov.18'44,p20), to 
provide for more than 80 dams and res- 
ervoirs with capacity to store in excess 
of 75,000,000 acre-feet of water. (This 
includes the capacity of the Fort Peck 
reservoir already in operation.) 

@ Flood Control—Most of the water 
would be stored in time of heavy run- 
off in spring and early summer, thus 
seorenens or diminishing disastrous 
oods in the lower reaches of the Mis- 
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The proposed Missouri Valley Authority would provide dams for flood control, 
irrigation, and electric power production above Sioux City, Iowa, and a 9-ft. 
channel for navigation from Sioux City to the mouth of the river at St. Louis. 


souri. Stored water would b« 
for diversion to nearly 5,000,00\) fer 
but dry acres and for releas throug 
power plants to generate electricity” 
Released water, too, would «4 ‘ny 
gation on the main stem of the \j 
souri by providing additional flo. jy d 
seasons. Plans of the Army | rinee 
call for a 9-ft. channel for th« 760-m 
stretch from Sioux City, Iow., to + 
mouth. 
@ Variety of Uses—The navigation funy 
tion, however, has been mac 
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ubord 
nate to domestic, municipal, |ivestog 
watering, irrigation, mining, and ind 
trial purposes. 

While development of the \issoygl 
River basin on this pattern would }y 
principally by the Army Engincers , 
the Bureau of Diteattinn® ae NTER 


other agencies are interested, includiy 
the Soil Conservation Service of thd 
Dept. of Agriculture, the Indian By 
reau, and the Bureau of Mines. 
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@ A Joint Report—Principal features oj™mpwards 
the physical plan as agreed on by thdTwo I 
Army Engineers and Reclamation Bufiipittsbt 


reau in their joint report, made a part 
of the flood control bill, are 

In the upper Missouri River basin 
the Reclamation Bureau plan for |) 
reservoirs on tributaries is adopted, for 
purposes of irrigation, flood control, 
silt storage, and power development. 

In the Yellowstone basin the Recla- 
mation plan for 27 small reservoirs js 
substituted for the Army’s proposal for 
two large reservoirs. 
@ Agencies Compromise—On the main 
stem of the Missouri between Fort Peck 
Dam and Sioux City, Iowa, the con- 
promise approves three of the five res 
ervoirs proposed by the Army and two 
proposed by the Reclamation Bureau. 

Army reservoirs are: Garrison, near 
Staunton, N. D., 17,000,000 acre-feet 
of storage; Fort Randall, S. D., 5,100, 
000 acre-feet; Gavins Point, above Sen 
Yankton, S. D., 200,000 acre-feet. 


Reclamation Bureau reservoirs are: PY 
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Oahe, near Pierre, S. D., 19,600,000 BPomp 
acre-feet, and Big Bend, southeast of cto 
Amott, S. D., 250,000 acre-feet. Ga 


@ Alternate Proposals—Plans for power 
were not developed in detail in the joint ™>- 


report. The minimum output of fin put ¢ 
wer as proposed by the Reclamation port 
eral would be close to 1,000,000 kw, pf co 
but alternate plans call for as much a 
3,000,000 kw. uch 
On the minor Doern tributaries of JT 
the Missouri and in the basins of the MPOUr 
Niobrara, Platte, and Kansas river, ¥ 
plans are adjusted to meet the Reclama Jf" \ 
tion Bureau’s desire for additional im jPhic 
gation. For the lower Missour the taht 
Army plan for control is not disturbed. 
This includes seven dams and reser RO" 
voirs on tributary streams. - 
The joint plan contemplates substar Nee 
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NTERIOR INCENTIVES 


Inder a new setup similar to indus- 
1's time-tested suggestion systems, 
he Dept. of Interior made its first 
ywards to 121 employees last week. 
wo Bureau of Mines physicists at 
Pittsburgh earned top prizes of $1,000 
ach for their portable electronic 
hronoscope (left) which measures in- 
evals to within 0.000001 of a second 
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in countless types of experiments. De- 
veloped to gage detonation rates of 
explosives, this timer eliminates intri- 
cate apparatus formerly used—at a 
saving of $5,000 to $10,000 per instru- 
ment. Another winner with commer- 
cial appeal is the 40-m.p.h. survey boat 
(right) which draws only one inch of 
water. Two Fish & Wildlife Service 
men at Salt Lake City won $100 for 
this flat-bottomed portable speedboat. 


trol, 
it. Jul reimbursement of the federal gov- 


-cly.gemment from revenues from power 
+, jfqgend irngation water. 

forge Amendment Rejected—Significance is 
pttached to the Senate rejection, 42 to 
27, of a provision that MVA propo- 
eck ments considered inimical to public 
om. power distribution. This was an amend- 
res pnent giving the government authority 
two gto construct transmission lines for ma:- 
1, [BR eting the power only if buyers taking 
near he power at the site of production had 
fect ot purchased 90% of the capacity 
(0, within three years. 

Senators who led the fight against 
his amendment interpreted it as giving 
are: [P Vittual monopoly to private power 
(00 fPompanies. Its defeat was hailed as a 
ictory for public power. 

Gaining son ans the next Con- 
wer press one of the champions of an MVA, 
vint Pen. Guy M. Gillette, won’t be back, 
im fpput other proponents are gaining sup- 
port for the project. A growing number 
bf congressmen now believe that only 
single integrated agency can handle 
uch a vast program. 

There will be powerful opposition, of 
ourse. Many congressmen think that 
xsting federal agencies can carry out 
he valley program. The same interests 
shich opposed TVA may be expected 
0 oppose MVA with more or less equal 
tubbornness. But considerable support 
or the project is coming from the 
ational Farmers Union and its state 
brganizations in the western part of the 
lissouri Valley. 
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Postwar Nitrates 


Congress is expected to 
have plenty to say on problem 
of who is to get government's 
ammonia plants. 


If the new Surplus Property Board 
(BW —Dec.2’44,p15) is superstitious, it 
probably will start seeing the ghosts of 
white elephants almost before they are 
dead—in other words shortly after it 
takes over the job of selling excess gov- 
ernment-owned plants. If it does, one 
of the first specters to haunt it will be 
the memory of the great nitrogen-fixing 
plant that the government built at Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ala., during the World War. 
@ Inherited by TVA—Put in construc- 
tion when the country first realized the 
acuteness of its nitrate shortage, Muscle 
Shoals was finished too late to become 
anything but a headache for postwar 
officials. 

Throughout the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations it stood unused, a con- 
tinual embarrassment to the govern- 
ment and a symbol of frustration for the 
advocates of federal operation of in- 
dustry. Eventually, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority inherited it and put it to 
making phosphates for fertilizer. 

e@ Nine New Plants—The new Surplus 
Property Board will remember Muscle 
Shoals because this war has produced 


not one but nine nitrogen-fixing plants 
One of them, incidentally, is located 
at Muscle Shoals, but it is the only 
one that will not present a disposal prob- 
lem. TVA runs it and intends to keep 
it. 

Capacity of the government-owned 

synthetic ammonia plants is rated at 
760,000 tons of fixed nitrogen an 
nually. Total capacity of all the privat: 
plants in the country is about 690,000 
tons. Cost of the government's facili- 
ties was more than $200,000,000. 
e Congress Must Decide—The final de 
cision as to who gets the ammonia 
plants will rest with Congress. Under 
the law, the board must submit a re- 
port recommending a program of dis- 
posal, then wait 30 days to see if Con- 
gress wants to make any changes (BW — 
Sep.30°44,p17). When the question of 
ammonia plants comes up, Congress is 
sure to have plenty to say, even though 
it finally may let the board’s recom 
mendations stand. 

Chemical industry spokesmen gloon: 
ily predict that the whole question will 
become a political football (BW—Oct. 
21'44,p10), recalling the long-standing 
fight of many in Congress and the Dept. 
a Agriculture for more and cheaper 
fertilizer. These chemical industry men 
already have started publicizing their 
arguments, particularly with a view to 
keeping government operation of am- 
monia plants in competition with pri- 
vate plants at a minimum. (The indus- 
try is not unmindful of TVA’s efforts 
to make yardstick prices for phosphate 
fertilizers even as it was yardsticking 
electric rates.) 

In the long run, the extent to which 

ammonia plants are utilized will depend 
at least in part on the postwar demand 
for nitrogen fertilizers. Agriculture al- 
ways has provided the biggest markct 
for nitrogen in this country. Industrial 
and military aeons bes skyrock- 
eted during the war, but experts think 
that a slowly rising trend is the best 
they can expect of it once military 
orders stop. 
e@ Postwar Demands Debated—Debate 
on the subject of probable fertilizer con 
sumption already is warming up. The 
Dept. of Agriculture led off last Sep- 
tember with the report of an interbureau 
postwar planning group on the utiliza 
tion of government-owned synthetic 
ammonia plants for fertilizer produ 
tion. 

In this study, the department's ex- 
perts made three tentative estimates of 
postwar demands for nitrogen, assum- 
ing various conditions. They decided 
that under extremely favorable condi 
tions agriculture could use about 900,- 
000 tons of nitrogen a year, industry 
about 290,000, for a total of 1,190,000. 
Under moderately favorable circum- 


stances, agriculture would take 750,000, 
industry 290,000 (the same as under 
extremely favorable conditions because 
nitrogen use for industrial purposes is 
much less sensitive to changes in na- 
tional income than fertilizer use). Un- 
favorable conditions would cut agricul- 
ture to 500,000 tons, industry to 175,- 
000, for a total of 675,000. Average 
consumption in agriculture in the 
period 1936 to 1940 was 389,840 tons; 
for industry the average was 138,314. 
Best year before the war was 1941 
when agriculture took 453,500 and in- 
dustry 204,228. 

@ Price Cut Predicted—The Agriculture 
Dept.’s experts prédict a 20% drop in 
price, putting nitrogen prices back 
around the 1934-1936 level. They figure 
that this would bring a 20% increase 
in consumption of nitrates. Additional 
boosts, they think, will result from 
higher farm ingome and from a gradual 


ALUMINUM LOOKS AHEAD 


New aluminum lightweights—(clock- 
wise) clothespins, a boxcar, and a re- 
frigerator frame—point up the deter- 
mination of fabricators and producers 
to find new uses for excess aluminum 
capacity. Designed jointly by Great 
Northern, and the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the plywood-lined alumi 
num-alloy car represents operating 
economy through a marked saving in 
weight. Reynolds Metals Co. is also 
turning out 30 aluminum boxcars for 
the Rock Island, Alton, and the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis railroads. Devel- 
oped by Lindsay & Lindsay, Chicago, 
the refrigerator frame is reported to 
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improvement in methods of farming. 
On the basis of its consumption est- 
mates, the department’s report recom- 
mends conversion of about 40% of the 
government-owned synthetic ammonia 
capacity to production of nitrogenous 
materials for fertilizer. This would mean 
converting a rated capacity of 250,000 
to 300,000 tons annually. (Operating 
capacity probably would run _ higher 
since most of the plants can produce 
beyond their rated capacity.) The re- 
a plants, with a capacity of about 
500,000 tons annually, would be kept in 
standby for the military services. 
e Ind Charts Course—The fertilizer 
industry hasn’t taken a formal position 
yet, but its experts are inclined to think 
the Dept. of Agriculture is setting the 
sights too high. They consider the de- 
partment’s prediction for consumption 
under unfavorable conditions—67 5,000 
tons a year for industrial and agricultural 


use—about right for an ordina 
war year. If it should turn out t! 
the capacity of the private plant 
approximately cover demand, e\ 
out allowing for imports whic! 
the war averaged about 200,00! 
year. 

In any case, fertilizer manufacturen 
expect ‘I'VA to continue to opcrate jty 
new Muscle Shoals plant, and th 
think Mathieson Alkali will take up th 
option on the facilities Defense Plant 
Corp. built for it at Lake Charles, [y 
These two would add about 100,099 
tons a year capacity. 

@ Issue Sidestepped—The Agriculture 
Dept. report carefully avoids making g 
recommendation as to whether the 
converted plants should be operated by 
the government or sold to private own. 
ers. The industry is outspoken in saying 
that it wants all operating plants to be 
in private hands after the war. This js 
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be 50% lighter than all-steel types 
and, like heavier Lindsay structures, 
employs neither rivets nor welds but 
socket lock screws to fasten the side 
panels in place (BW—Mar.2’40,p44). 
Tinted with the same dyes used to 
color aircraft rivets for identification, 
the aluminum clothespins—resem- 
bling enlarged bob pins—are slated 
for an output of 50,000 a day as soon 
as OPA sets a price ceiling. They'll 
be produced by Los Angeles’ Indus- 
trial Flock Finishing Co., which 
found itself suddenly without military 
orders and a surplus stock of aircraft 
aluminum. Thus with aluminum 
wedging its way into new fields, stain- 
less steel—and other steel alloys—can 
expect stiff competition after the war. 
Corrosion-resistant aluminum-plated 
steel has progressed past the labora- 
tory stage; fabricators foresee beverage 
containers of aluminum and furniture 
of the same metal in combination 


with wood, Table tops, for instance, 
of thin wood veneer laminated with 
heat-dissipating aluminum would 
have little to fear from hot dishes. 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


PUZZLE 


PUTTING A NATION of 140 million 
people together again after a globe- 
shaking war requires an infinite 
number of delicate adjustments. On 
the part of individuals, there will be 
dificult problems of personal recon- 
version. Finding the right job. Re- 
establishing or rescaling family 
finances. Many sudden and disturb- 
ing shifts from the pattern of the past. 

If postwar history is any yardstick 
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against Employee Dishonesty 
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—and it has proved an accurate gauge 
to date—these problems of the indi- 
vidual will become problems of busi- 
ness. There will be a sharp increase 
in losses from employee dishonesty. 

To meet this definite hazard to 
employers, The Maryland offers 
American business, both large and 


small, a program for postwar security 
against employee dishonesty. 

Under it you may enjoy complete 
security against losses due to the dis- 
honesty of amy of your employees. 
The Maryland plan—which brings 
you a great measure of certainty in 
uncertain times—merits your investi- 
gation. Ask any Maryland Agent or 
Broker for information. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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It’s in his blood, this sourdough son 
of a forty-niner. He can tell you of the 
Klondike where the “pay dirt” ran 15 
ounces to the pan... or of many an- 
other rich diggings where a man could 
make his pile and quit—but seldom did. 

For this grizzled prospector, the quest 
for gold is an endless trail that has 
no turn. For the Twin Dise Clutch 
Company, the quest is not for gold— 
but for ever more efficient methods of 
linking driving and driven members 
of the powered equipment you design, 
build or operate. 

To the pursuit of this objective, 
Twin Disc has devoted more than 26 
years. This quarter-century’s experi- 
ence is today reflected in the compre- 
hensive line of Twin Disc power links 
—both friction clutches and hydraulic 


drives—which assure the accurate con- 


Twil "| Disc 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
V/A 
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trol and transmission of power in vir- 
tually all industries. It is reflected in 
the new developments in materials and 
in the advanced manufacturing tech- 
niques which have endowed Twin Disc 
products with the essential quality of 
long and efficient wear-life. And fin- 
ally, this experience is reflected in the 
country-wide service and parts organi- 
zation provided for the protection of 
every Twin Disc user. 

If the plans you now have on the 
boards involve a power linkage prob- 
lem, you stand to gain by calling on 
Twin Disc “know how”. The recom- 
mendations of Twin Disc engineers 
will be impartial as to “friction or hy- 
draulic”’... freely given without obliga- 
tion. Twin Disc CtutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Divi- 
sion, Rockford, Illinois). 


INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


one of the big problems that w || win 
up in Congress’ lap. 

Complicating the whole que:tion 
postwar sale is the fact that the 
thetic ammonia plants are sub) 
variety of option rights and contr: 
restrictions that may or may 
enforced (BW — Oct.21°44,p26 
Dept. of Justice has been looking oyg 
these options with a chilly eye, but s 
far it hasn’t tipped its hand. 

Where the contract calls fo: 
purchase option, or for a long-te: 
to match the best outside bid, antitry 
attorneys may step in if the operatg 
tries to stand on his option rights. Ther 
is also the possibility that the Justigd 
Dept. will strenuously object if eithe 
of the two big prewar producers—dy 
Pont and Allied Chemical & Dve—staryy 
to acquire a government plant 
e Conversion Studied—One thing that 
might solve the utilization problem and, 
at the same time, satisfy the Justice 
Dept. would be development of ney 
uses for the synthetic ammonia capac. 
ity. Chemical engineers point out that 
ammonia plants are also well suited to 
production of methanol (the chemical 
equivalent of wood alcohol), one of the 
basic sources of plastics. Some think 
that as much as half the government. 
owned synthetic ammonia capacity 
might be switched to methanol after 
the war. 

Perhaps another quarter of the pr- 
ductive capacity might be used to te. 
place imports of nitrates from Chile 
But such a course might have grave 
effects on the Chilean economy at a 
time when the United States is strength- 
ening the Good Neighbor policy. 

On the basis of plants converted to 
the manufacture of methanol and the 
use of domestic instead of imported 
nitrates, some experts think there would 
be plenty of room for wartime operators, 
such as Lion Chemical Co., Commer 
cial Solvents, Military Chemical Co, 
and Mathieson, to remain in the field if 


they want to buy the government § 


owned plants which they are now run 
ning. 


DRYS CHANGE STANCE 


Two actions of the Anti-Saloo 
League of America at its recent national 
convention in Louisville (BW —Dec. 
’44,p88) indicate the organization’ 
sharpened awareness of the importance 
of good public relations. 

It voted to submit to state antr 
saloon leagues the question of changing 
its 49-year-old name to remove the 
negative implication of “anti,” possibh 
to include the more palatable “temper 
ance,” and it announced plans for 4 
national publication to be its official 
organ. 
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MAJOR ITEM 


Wren you are making a business inventory, 
do not overlook your insurance contracts. 
They may actually rank among your most 
valuable assets. 

If you doubt this statement, ask yourself 
this question: “What would happen to our 
business if the plant burned down—or if 200 
employees were killed in an accident—and we 
had no insurance?” 

Your business insurance contracts deserve 
care corresponding to their importance. They 
are complicated and technical. Their negotia- 
tion demands more than casual attention. 

To secure the soundest protection and the 
most for your money, have your business in- 


surance program negotiated for you by a 
competent independent brokerage organiza- 
tion. Their services are many—including the 
preliminary study of your risks, the negotia- 
tion of your policies, and the collection of 
your claims, 

Johnson & Higgins are buyers—not sellers— 
of insurance, with 99 years’ experience in 
serving every division of commerce and in- 
dustry. At all times we represent the interests 
of the insured. Yet our many services involve 
no additional cost. 


* * * 
For more detailed information, we invite 


you to write or telephone any J&H office. 


Information 
ON PENN SALT PRODUCTS 
of interest to meny industries 


Detailed information is available in 

pamphlet form on the followi prod- 

ucts, Check the booklet or booklets you 

want us to send you withcut obligation. 

Write TODAY to Dept. BW. 

AMMONIA for Refrigeration 

AMMONIA for Heat Treating 

ANHYDROUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
for high-octane gasoline 

B-K CHLORINE BACTERICIDE for 
Farm, Dairy and Poultry Sanitation 

CAUSTIC SODA 

CHLORINE 

KRYOCIDE Agricultural Insecticides 

KRYOLITH Flux for Glass and Ceramic 
Industries 


LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING ALKALIES, 
SOURS AND BLUES 


PENNSALT CORROSION-RESISTANT 
CEMENTS 


PENNSALT CLEANERS for the Metal 
Industries 


PERCHLORON for Water Treatment 
PERCHLORON & TILITE for Swimming 
Pools 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN UF TURING C€ PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


NewYork - Chicago - St.Louis & Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati * Minneopolit « Wyandotte 
Tacoma 


Using “Address-Saver” window 
envelopes: reduces by 50% 
chances fat mistakes in address- 
ing envelopes—also saves cost 
and timp. “Address-Saver” Win- 
dow Envelopes are made only by 
Tengion. 
3% Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,,N.Y. $t. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.® 
Des Moines14,la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


Cotton's Future 


Greater industrialization of 
South and shift of some farms 
to other products are urged in 
production dilemma. 


Statisticians in the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, pondering the charts on cotton’s 
world position, draw trend lines. These 
show the over-all supply mounting 
rapidly over the last two decades, largely 
due to surpluses that keep piling higher 
and higher. Meanwhile, consumption 
climbs, but nowhere nearly as fast as 
the supply. 

e@ Temporary Expedients—That, _basi- 
cally, was the disheartening picture faced 
by a House Agriculture subcommittee 
on postwar planning when, on Monday, 


| the members sat down to devote a solid 


week to testimony on the future of 
cotton. Over and above the world sur- 
plus, the members were confronted with 
decimated U.S. exports and growing 
competition from synthetic fibers. 


The subcommittee mem} ha 

scarcely settled comfortably j; the 
seats when Claude R. Wicka Ite 
them with the declaration t 
prospect of marketing at a sa 
price all the cotton this count: js 
pable of producing is doubtful.” Presey 
price-supporting measures, the Secreta; 
of Agriculture added, are noth 
than temporary expedients. 
@ Industralization Urged—But \\ ickard 
foreseeing a revolution in cotton (BY 
—Aug.26'44,p120) due to mechanizg 
tion, has a sweeping plan for the Cotto 
Belt. And his idea is seconded by Osea 
Johnston, who is a potent force in far 
circles as head of the National Cotto; 
Council. 

Boiled down, Wickard’s plan calls fo 
the much advocated industrialization 9 
the South; the new industrial arcas yj] 
need more of the products of the farm 
and the less fertile, hilly areas tha 
aren’t suited to mechanized productio 
of cotton should be shifted to othe 
products. But then he gocs beyon 
the many familiar ideas: To cushior 
the economy during the transition 
Wickard would pay government sub 
sidies for a stated period on a declining 
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PLANNING FOR FARMERS 


Working tooth and nail for a revolu- 
tionary approach to the farm-price 
problem are the reelected officers of 
the National Farmers Union (left to 
right): Tom W. Cheek, board presi- 
dent; Glenn J]. Talbott, North Dakota 
chairman of the union’s resources 
committee; James G. Patton, presi- 
dent; and Herbert Rolph, vice-presi- 
dent. At its recent Denver conven- 
tion, the N.F.U. aired its proposal for 


federal action to bring farm workers 
under social security, national labor 
laws, and the wage-hour act to the 
tune of a 60¢-an-hour wage minimum. 
This, claims the N.F.U., would i 
crease agricultural prices and put the 
small operator on an equitable foot- 
ing with the large-scale grower. Av- 
other resolution unanimously ap 
proved by the delegates favors estab 
lishment of a government body (like 
TVA) to harness the Missouri River 
valley and other strategic watersheds. 
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Destroyer 


Look up from the floor of one of Boeing’s 
mammoth plants at the gleaming wing 
sections of B-29 Superfortresses — long 
lines of them, held edgewise in massive 
jigs. Inevitably, you think of ships be- 
ing built in their ways. There is the 
flowing curve of ribs and frame. The 
breath-taking bigness. The sense of 
staunch, clean grace. 


Even when you study them more 
closely, the likeness to a ship persists. 
For the wing skin of one of these great 
bombers is no flimsy sheet. Its flush- 
riveted plates are of tough aluminum 
alloy, nearly as thick as the steel hull of 


a destroyer. 


DESIGNERS OF THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


Something of immense importance 
has happened to airplanes in the last 
few crowded years. They are no longer 
fragile. 

Boeing engineers were among the first 
to envision giant ships of the air, many 
tons in weight. They pioneered modern 
transport design with the 3-mile-a- 
minute Boeing 247, which pointed the 
way for all subsequent air liners. They 
made history with the B-17 Flying 
Fortress, first and most famous of the 
fighting four-engine bombers — the lux- 
urious Stratoliner which inaugurated 
high-altitude travel —and the ocean- 
spanning Boeing Clipper. 


it STRATOLINER 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


~ 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Now they have produced a still 
greater aircraft — the B-29 Superfortress 
— mightiest of the world’s battle planes. 
No other airplane has been assigned so 
important a responsibility in the conduct 
of the war. In the size, speed, capacity 
and superb flying qualities of this great 
bomber, you can glimpse something of 
America’s future in the air. 


When the war is over, the ingenuity, 
experience and skill in engineering and 
manufacturing that have given Boeing 
heavy aircraft leadership will once more 
be devoted to products of peace. You 
can know of any such product . . . if it's 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


Thousands of our Oregon boys and girls in the armed forces 
overseas will receive extra-special Christmas gifts this year... 
homemade goodies they've dreamed about for months yet 
couldn’t get because of shipping difficulties. 

For the extra cheer this Christmas they can thank Mary 
Cullen’s Household Arts Service of the Oregon Journal. For 
Mary Cullen made possible the shipping of foods in hermeti- 
cally sealed tin cans — foods, homemade by mothers, wives ~. 
and sweethearts — that would spoil in ordinary packing. 


Here’s how it started. When inquiries 
began to come to Mary Cullen last August 
asking what mailable foods could be home 
canned to send to the armed forces for 
Christmas, discouraging answers had to be 
given. Ordinary home canning methods 
would not protect foods against spoilage. 

Home Folks Asked Mary Cullen 

But Mary Cullen and her staff had solved 
greater problems and they found the answer 
to this one. They made arrangements for 
commercial type tin cans which families and 
friends of servicemen and women could buy 
for cost at Mary Cullen’s Cottage (street 
level location of The Journal's Household 
Arts Department). Purchasers took these 
cans home, filled them with homemade 
goodies and returned them to The Journal. 
Journal trucks took the cans to a local 
cannery for hermetical sealing, then hauled 
them back to The Journal office for the 


owners to claim. 


Almost 2,000 Cans A Day! 

The sale started September 9, 1944 and 
closed September 29, to allow time for 
making the goodies, sealing cans and mail- 
ing before October 15th. The first day 1,800 
cans were picked up. When the sale closed 
27,156 cans had been purchased and every 
one of them was returned filled, for sealing. 

What went into these cans of Christmas 
cheer? 

Homemade fruit cakes headed the list. 
Second, was homemade fudge and other 


How Oregon Home Cooking 
Went to the Battle Fronts! 


A Journal idea that scattered 
*round the world 27,156 hermetically 
sealed cans of Christmas goodies ! 


candies. Cookies, salted nuts and jam were 
other popular items. Mary Cullen’s Cottage 
prepared and distributed special recipes to 
meet various climatic conditions. 

Many doting mothers and wives brought 
foods that could not possibly be shipped 
even in sealed cans. But so great is the 
respect of women in the Portland area for 
the accuracy of Mary Cullen’s advice that 
they accepted her instructions on what to 
send without question or rancor. 


Why should The Journal be the only news- 
poper in Portland (or anywhere else os far 
as we know) to conceive and conduct such 
@ service? Because the people who staff The 
Journal are not content to do merely their 
assigned jobs. They are people with brains 
and ingenuity, with ambition and initiative. 
They delight in performing extra bits of 
service that help to make the community 
The Journal serves a better, happier, pleas- 
enter place to live. No wonder The Journal 
is today, as it has been for years, Portiand’s 
favorite newspaper. 


eoelf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 


scale to finance farmers in the 
over. 

@ Too Much Labor—Recogniz).. ; 
necessity for lower-priced cott.) th; 
ever has been profitable befiic. 
order to meet competition } th 
home and abroad, Wickard e, 
the desire (1) to encourage full prody 
tion at maximum efficiency in 
terest of both producers and 
ers; (2) to protect farm income: 
to carry on soil conservation 
provement. 

“With four-row tractor equi] 
the mechanical picker, and row 
cultivation,” Wickard continucd, “| 
am told that cotton can be produced in 
the Mississippi Delta with 25 to 3 
hours of man-labor per acre,” or only 
one-fifth the labor by old methods. 
That means, he said, fewer people on 
farms “in an area where the farm popu- 
lation already presses against th« supply 
of available land more strongly than in 
any other section.” 
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Crop Insurance 


Differences in Congress 
on scope of indemnity likely to 
be settled by covering half of 
average yield on farms. 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
is getting set-when Congress gives the 
final signal—to insure the 1945-47 crops 
of cotton, wheat, and flaxseed. 

Three-year instead of one-year pol- 
icies will be written, in an effort to 
reduce selling costs and lessen the gov- 
ernment risk on individual farms, fac- 
tors which caused Congress last year to 
order discontinuance of wheat and cot- 
ton crop insurance as being too costly 
Indemnities above premiums on five 
years of wheat insurance and two years 
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of cotton had totaled $37,000,000. Ad- 
ministrative expenses were $30,000,000 [Rvere 
additional. Bc 
e@ Renewal Voted—Farmer beneficiaries JRssue 
‘squawked when crop insurance was Mipf tl 
dropped, and since then, some members [farm 
of Congress who had voted to discon- HiRhe | 
tinue it have been plumping for renewal Bhis 
—variously on policies ranging from free Home 
to a self-supporting basis (BW-—Feb n th 
19’44,p32). Bc 
Last month, the House passed a self- Jxpe 
supporting, limited-coverage bill that Repre 
would (1) insure only a farmer’s invest: HMfor ' 
ment in his crop of cotton, wheat, and he: 
flax as determined by the Crop Insut- face 
ance Board, (2) require premiums suffi- JRible 
cient to cover claims for such losses plus Jrop 
enough to set up reserves for future fic 


losses, and (3) limit administrative ¢x- 
penses after the first year to a sum 
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DESIGNATIONS OF AID 


yst how much help Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur expects from Philippine 
natives is indicated in his rush order 
for sleeve patches—715,000 marked 
Philippine Army, 50,000 marked con- 
stabulary. The request, cabled to the 
(Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, 
as given top priority, and two New 
esey mills were assigned to the job. 
t required the changing of 1,100 
pools in embroidery machines, re- 
juggling production schedules, and 
it ate up 3,500 yards of khaki. But 
within four days the first shipment 
yas winging toward New Guinea. 


qual to 25% of the premiums collected 
luring the preceding year. 

#Senators More Liberal—The Senate 
\gricultural Committee proposes, in- 
stead of simply underwriting investment 
losses, to boost the indemnity to cover 
losses up to 75% of the average yield on 
he insured farm, but this would mean 
p higher premium than would be neces- 
ary under the House plan. Even under 
he rates previously in effect the insur- 
pnce was so unattractive to farmers that 
css than 16% of the 1943 wheat acreage 
pnd little more than 12% of the cotton 
were insured. 

Both houses may settle the indemnity 
ssue by allowing coverage up to 50% 
f the average yield on each insured 
arm. Including in the actuarial base 
he high yields obtained in recent years, 
his would guarantee most growers 
omewhat more than their investment 
n the crop. , 

Both houses would also authorize 
‘perimental insurance (limited to 20 
epresentative counties) on other crops 
or which actuarial data are available. 
hese data are in hand for corn, to- 
acco, and citrus fruits. It will be pos- 
ible to abstract the figures for still other 
‘ops from government crop control 
ecords. 

Incentive for Flax—Some War Food 
\dministration officials lean toward free 
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A Little Planning 
Goes a Long Way 


at Holiday Time 


Furloughs and essential business trips will tax 

travel facilities during the holidays. To those 

who find it necessary to travel during this dif- 
ficult season, we offer these suggestions: 


Plan ahead. Discuss your trip with our representative... at 
the City Ticket Office, or passenger station. Our employees, 
though busy war workers, will always try to help make 
your trip more pleasant. 


There is a mighty good reason why all of us must plan 
more carefully right now. This year, the ROCK ISLAND LINES’ 
passenger traffic is almost six times as large as it was in 
1939, yet war shortages have prevented our adding new 
coaches, diners and Pullmans to handle the year ‘round in- 
creases, let alone thé heavy holiday burden. 


Allow flexibility in your plans as to dates of departure 
and arrival. A suggestion that you change to another day, 
or an earlier or later train, is just our way of trying to elim- 
inate unnecessary discomfort for you. 


We firmly believe that COOPERATION, given in the truly 
American manner, is the finest way to solve any problem. 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND’S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation 


Let's sink the rising sun—Buy Bonds 


ROCK ISLAND 


LINES 
CQoute of the Rockers 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


insurance particularly for flaxseed in 
1945, so as to induce farmers to increase 
plantings of this crop against an im- 
pending shortage of linseed oil (BW 
—Sep.2'44,p10). Instead, the Senate 
committee has recommended $20,000,- 
000 of incentive payments to boost flax 
production. 

Whatever limitations are finally writ- 
ten into the bill, Congress will be asked 
to start the ball rolling with an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 for administra- 
tive expenses through June, 1945, to be 
followed by a larger sum for the next 
fiscal year. 

Losses on indemnities would come 
out of the $100,000,000 of capital funds 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 


Corn Looks Up 


Commercial users breathe 
easy again as adequate supply 
is assured. Farmers finally get 
a break in weather. 


With the advent of cold weather in 
the Corn Belt last week, the regulation 
requiring Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permits for corn shipments to 
Chicago and other major terminals was 
withdrawn. ‘Thus ended a month of 
out-of-condition corn comparable with 
that which old-timers recall followed 
the cold, late season of 1917. 

e High Moisture Com—The 1944 crop 
of 3,258,378,000 bu. is the all-time rec- 
ord. Much of it was late because of a 
wet spring. But what really caused 
trouble was that no late October or 
even early November freeze came — 
to kill cornstalk capillaries throu 
which moisture from the soil rises to the 
kernels. The hot weather dragged along 
for weeks later than normal, producing 
corn of extremely high moisture con- 
tent. 

This would have been less serious 
even five years ago. Then midwest farm- 
ers started early, hand-husked their corn 
at the rate of about 50 bu. per day per 
man. They stored their cob corn in 
cribs until enough accumulated to be 
worth hauling to the elevator. Usually 
it dried in the field or crib until win- 
ter weather arrived. 

@ Too Quick Picking—Now the typical 
farmer roars into his field with a two- 
row mechanical picker, finishes his 
acreage in a few days. (If he relies on a 
custom cormpicker who is hard pressed 
to get as much work done as possible 
during the season, this merely intensi- 
fies the problem.) The farmer immedi- 
ately puts through the sheller what 
corn he .means to sell, and hauls it to 
town at once. Many a carload of cash 
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corn this fall was rolling on the rails 
toward a terminal elevator eight hours 
after it left the field. 

Hot weather damaged thousands of 

carloads of wet corn that started for 
market cool and sweet. Corn worth 
more than $1 a bu. when shipped was 
in many instances discounted as much 
as 80¢ or 90¢ on arrival out of condi- 
tion; losses averaged at least $500 a car 
on yellow corn. 
@ No More Trouble in Sight—After a 
delegation of country-elevator represent- 
atives visited Chicago at the invitation 
of Board of Trade members and re- 
ported back to their farmers, shipments 
dwindled and the worst trouble came 
to a quick end. With cold, dry weather 
ahead, high-moisture corn should now 
dry out in the cribs. Even if shipped 
wet, it should arrive cool and sweet, 
ready for heat-drying by the elevator. 

Commercial users of corn are again 
breathing easy. The year’s supercrop 
promises adequate supplies of raw ma- 
terial for their plants, and continuing 
heavy slaughter of livestock guarantees 
that farm consumption of corn for feed 
will run below last year. Distillers are 
expected to get the nod for using corn 
to make bourbon whisky when their 
holiday month arrives on Jan. 1. The 
War Food Administration already has 
informed distillers that all high-mois- 
ture corn (grade 5 and lower) may be 


used in the manufacture of 
alcohol. The wet-millers 
shortages caused such flurries 
and summer are receiving ¢ 
fast as they can use it. 
e The Lid Is Off—Com proc 
for several months restricted 
ing below aaety by government 
der, to stretch out scanty supplies 
, 4 t 
last year’s corn. All production Jin 
tions were removed late in the g 
mer, however, when the big 1944 
became a sure thing. 

Wet-process plants are running toj 
pacity, shutting down only eight or 
hours a month for repairs and cleap 
Their sole limitations are Shortages 
manpower—typically around 10% 
major mills and of equipment 
e Conversion Equipment Short—Stj; 
is in ample supp'y, but despite 4 
tremendous volume of com sugar g 
corn sirup being produced, demand 
running far ahead of supply. The y 
mills are unable to obtain additioy 
equipment for the next step beyod 
producing starch, which is convert 
starch into sugar. 

The reason for the unprecedent 
demand for corn sugar and com gj 
is not hard to find. Supplies of ca 
and beet sugar are notoriously sho 
Commercial users are shifting formu 
to use as much corn-sweetening as 
can get. 
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CORN- CATCHING UP WITH NEEDS? 
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Total Su ro s of season 


"1937 


Y, Production 


Dept. of Agriculture 


1940 


Beginning Oct. 1 


[_]<conmern, including exports 
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Corn supplies, expanded by 1944's 
record crop, are the second largest 
ever despite the relatively skimpy 
carryover of old-crop cereal from the 
1943 harvest. At the same time num- 
bers of corn-eating livestock have de- 
clined sharply from the peak of the 
past couple of years. Hogs, in particu- 


lar, are about 25% fewer. The co 
bination of a large corn supply wi 
fewer livestock, in fact, promises! 
end the squeeze that has plage 
feed-lot operators and corn grind 
(principal buyers of the cereal) for} 
months. Even poor condition of 50! 
corn is only a minor worry. 
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PARSONS 
BOND 


Is made for impressive station- 
ery as well as safeguarding 
important documents and im- 


portant papers. 


The use of 100% new cotton 
fibers gives this outstanding 
grade of paper a strength and 
durability not possible with 
any other material. 


Nearly a century of fine paper 
making from cotton fibers 
assures you of the finest paper 


made. 


Specify PARSONS BOND for 
your next lot of stationery or 
permanent record forms. Ob- 
tainable from all fine printers 
and stationers. 


Write for demonstration 
folder of Parsons Papers. 


Parsons PaPperR COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


FAISONS 
faper 


Specialized for Modern Gusiness 


Farm Phone Drive 


While telephone industry 
plans an instrument to hook on 
rural power lines, FCC voices 
criticism of country service. 


Although the telephone population 

of the United States has almost doubled 
in the past 20 years, the number of 
rural telephone subscribers has dropped 
by about 35% in the same period, so 
that only one out of four farms has 
telephone service at the present time. 
This record has now stirred both the 
telephone industry and the Federal 
Communications Commission into ac- 
tive planning for the promotion of rural 
telephony after the war. 
@ On the Power Lines—Most spectacu- 
lar item on the industry program is an 
electronic instrument to transmit tele- 
phone messages over electric power lines 
in rural areas. This development is 
seen as foreshadowing the day when 
phones everywhere can be plugged into 
any ordinary power outlet and need not 
depend on special telephone lines. 

Present plans for a “rural carrier 

phone” call for a small set with vacuum 
tubes, resembling a portable radio, with 
a telephone sitting on top of it, and 
having wires leading to a power line. 
The carrier system is similar to the 
present type of long-wave radio system 
in that it employs modified forms of 
transmitting and receiving equipment. 
But, instead of being broadcast into 
space, the carrier or radio frequencies 
are superimposed on the current flowing 
through power lines, which function in 
much the same way as an antenna. 
e Through Regular Exchanges—While 
early tests on this device showed that 
sets within 50 yd. of a power line 
might receive and send messages with- 
out any physical connection with the 
line, this possibility is, at present, con- 
sidered more interesting than advan- 
tageous, and the chances are that, in 
actual operation, there will be a wire 
from the subscriber’s phone to the 
power line. 

In setting up a system, the idea is that 
lead-off close to a central telephone 
office will take calls directly to operators 
who will make connections with any 
other subscriber on the exchange or 
relay calls to other exchanges. (Techni- 
cally, such carrier phones could also be 
connected with any of the standard 
phones on Bell lines.) Incidentally, 
party-line conversations, long a feature 
of rural telephone folklore, would be 
eliminated by this system. 
eA Big Field—The telephone industry’s 
Joint Committee on Rural Telephone 
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Service does not expect a 

from the carrier phone; two-t 

farms lie along existing phon 

thus are available to the presc 1 
However, since electrified 
number those with telephonc 
approximately three-quarters 

hon, obviously there is a wid 
the new device at a price that wo, 
be practical. 

American Telephone & leo; 

Co. says that cost of the carrier 4 
phone “has not come up yct,” by 
is understood that researchers into 
system are hoping that rural service 
be available for as little as 75¢ a mon 
From other sources have come estima 
that expenses will run as high as § 
a year, which would make the dey; 
prohibitive to most farmers. 
e@ FCC Is Critical—About the same t; 
that the telephone industry was ¢ 
pleting its postwar plans, FCC issued 
statistical report on rural communi 
tions (BW—Nov.25’44,p7) laying ¢ 
blame for a decrease in the number 
rural phones from 1920 to 1940 on j 
creased service costs, decreased com; 
tition among telephone companies, a 
what it referred to as the Bell Systen 
emphasis on maintaining or incteasi 
rates instead of reducing them. 

Keith S. McHugh, American Tel 
phone & Telegraph Co. vice-preside 


and co-chairman of the joint committ 


Linemen install test equipment 
power lines for carrier-telephone 4 
periments aimed at bringing ™ 
farmers into contact with the wor 
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It was a big rush last year. It may 


be even bigger this Christmas. 


So please help keep Long Distance 


lines clear for essential calls on 


December 24, 25 and 26. 


War still needs the wires — even 


on holidays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How a porch column became 


the STANDARD OF SAFETY 


EMEMBER the old-fashioned street lamp- 

posts?...only slightly taller than a man? 

What little light they gave was usually square in 
your face. 


Today, there aren’t many of those old jobs 
around. Progressive communities all over Amer- 
ica have installed traffic safety lighting on 20- 
to 30-foot steel standards . . . an application, by 
Union Metal engineers, of a design principle 
originally developed for porch columns. 


As a result of this development, by which 
sheets of steel are cold-rolled into long, strong 
tapered tubes, safety and driving comfort after 
dark were brought within the reach of all. For 
Union Metal street lighting standards hold the 
light over the street where it is needed, stay 
in for good. 

Yet this is not a unique example of Union 
Metal’s “enginuity” in steel fabrication. For all 
of Union Metal’s products show the advantages 
of engineering and designing “know how”. 


If the products you’re planning for postwar 
call for steel fabrication, why not take advantage 
of this skill in steel? Get the advice and counsel 
of our craftsmen without obligation. The Union 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


asserted that the FCC was 
that it took 1920, 1930, an 
base years and thus made y 
the effects of the depressio: 
telephone service. Recent dita y, 
tell a different story, he said. 7 
e In Refutation—The commit tcc ; 
the view that the industry is Ie 
rejuvenating rural telephon 
without government prodding 
cites as evidence—and in refutation, 
FCC _ statistics—promotion prop, 
carried out by individual Bel) Sy«, 
companies which have increased 
number of farm phones by some 54 
000, or 35%, since 1935.” 

The committee has a vigoroys Dr 
gram under way. Most important js 4 
work of a facilities subcommittee wh; 
will seek to improve mechanical equ; 
ment and effect economics to brig 
phones within the means of the aver 
farmer. In addition to pushing ¢ 
carrier phone, this subcommittee yj 
investigate use of long-span constr 
tion, high-tension wires, perhaps shortg 
and cheaper poles, and point-o-poir 
radio. The latter is still very much in th 
experimental state because of the pro 
lem of frequencies. Rural communicg 
tion would fall somewhere around 15 
megacycles, one of the more crowde 
points on the spectrum. 
© Government Job?—While blasting th 
telephone industry and primarily th 
A.T.&T., its leading factor, for the s 
state of rural telephone service, th 
FCC report implicitly suggested th 
the government should step into th 
situation by setting up a rural tel 
phone commission to expand phon 
service among farmers in much th 
same way that the Rural Electrificatio 
Administration has pushed rural powe 
lines. Significantly, the report wed 
into case studies of REA operatic 
as well as into the legislative histoy 
of the agency. 

Chances are that an REA support 
will shortly introduce a bill into Cor 
gress on the basis of the data presented 
The bill may include a provision th 
surplus military communications equi 
ment be earmarked for rural telephon 
and telegraph systems. 
@ REA’s Fnterest-—-While REA wa 
playing the star part in FCC’s dra 
of how the telephone companies “ait! 
done right by” the farmers, the ageno 
was also playing a supporting role fm 
the tele < industry by cooperatig 
in development of rural carrier te 
phones. 

About four years ago, REA eng 
neers were searching for an “outage 
system which would record location 4 
line breaks on a ticker tape in pow 
distribution plants. Outage is a var 
tion of the carrier principle, which 
not new; power companies have bet 
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Occupants enjoy completely modern berths, easy of access, 
standard length... individual curtains, lights and air con- 
ditioning; luggage shelf and hammock; , ain to kee 
wearing apparel tidy. Each compartment has folding was 
basin, Soocal faucet, and electric razor outlet. Additional 
washrooms and toilet facilities at each end of car. 
* 

In the THREE-TIER Sleeper, “‘family-style’’ compart- 
ments, for three or six passengers, provide spaciousness 
with good light and healthful air conditioning when pre- 
pared for daytime occupancy . . . adjustable seats, with 
sponge rubber cushions and individual arm- and footrests; 


_ wide windows; and ample space for storing luggage. 


LQ set oor ee 


THE “BUDGET’ SLEEPER 


Wew. low -Fruiced Prlman Beites 


This Pullman sleeper places the aisle at one 
side, to allow a totally new berth arrangement 
—in three tiers—for increased capacity. This 
results in a low-cost accommodation, without 
lessening the comfort or the length of a single 
berth. For daytime use, easy-riding seats are 
reserved and separated by upholstered arm- 
rests. By night, all berths are easily acces- 
sible, absolutely private, and individually 
air-conditioned. The THREE-TIER Sleeper 
is designed especially to provide restful sleep, 
overnight comfort and daytime riding pleas- 
ure, for the traveler with a modest budget. 
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Again Pullman leadership in the sleeping car field has 
asserted itself, in developing cars which will set the fash- 
ion with the traveling public, for economy and good 
value as well as for luxury. For many months, Pullman- 
Standard has been showing—car by car—the elements 
of the trains of tomorrow. The advanced-type cars 
which we have introduced are not just tentative de- 
signs; they are ready for production—to give the rail- 
roads a flying start in their programs of modernization; 
to quicken the tempo of public traveling; and to give 
employment to our returning veterans. 


The best Christmas gift of all—War Bonds 
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CAB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cors 


Offices in seven cities . .. Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1944—-P.8.C.M. Co 


PATENTED-PATENTS PENDING 


Cutaway view showing daytime 
orrangement. Some of these rooms 
accommodate three persons each, 
and the others accommodote six. 


A cross-section of 
American business is 
represented in the pole 
icyholder list of Em- 
ployers Mutual. From 
coast to coast, busi- 
nesses large and small 
are profiting by the 
compensation insure 
ance services and pre- 
mium savings of this 
experienced company. 


Sonat 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


Pay , , 
ON Ce C?0 AOCE 
Send for 


your free copy 


ENGINEERING of illustrated 


MANUFACTURING 


OPERADIo 


applying it successfully for years in load 
dispatching, relay operation, and other 
odd jobs. But REA could not use ex- 
isting outage systems, because they cost 
around $25,000 each, which was more 
than the cooperatives could afford, and 
because REA lines did not carry suffi- 
ciently high voltage. 

e Early Experiments—In the course of 
investigations for a cheaper system, 
REA engineers noted a number of 
electronic peculiarities which suggested 
that the carrier system might have 
wider application. They discussed the 
question with Bell System technicians 
who immediately began a_ thorough 
study of the possibilities. Before the 
war halted active development in 1940, 
REA cooperated with Bell in conduct- 
ing field experiments which showed that 
a “suitable” carrier telephone system 
was possible. Final research and design 
are not yet completed. 

Eventually, both the REA coopera- 
tives and the phone company might 
own carrier systems, operating in differ- 
ent localities. However, A.T.&T. says 
that if the cooperatives choose to be 
owners, the phone company will service 
their instruments. The most likely bet 
is that private industry will retain con- 
trol, as it has with other telephonic 
facilities, in order to govern service 
standards and insure its own manufac- 
ture of equipment. 


Warners Revo!t 


Resign from producer; 
association in protest againg 
what they call lack of coopera. 
tion of Will Hays’ office. 


For five years there has been 
erable squabbling between 
Bros. Pictures, Inc., and Will H 
rector of the Assn. of Motion | 
Producers & Distributors. | 
Warner Bros. resigned from 
ship. 

@Lack of Cooperation?—\\ a;:) 
claimed the so-called ‘Hay i 
never gave it any cooperati 

labor negotiations and wag< 

with the A.F.L. Screen Act 
but the most recent cause for frictioy 
between the studio and the un 

out of a situation which arose mo. 

a year ago over the picture, “Hollywood 
Canteen.” 

In producing that film, the studio 
said, it attempted to get stars to take 
parts at reduced salaries, since al] pl 
ceeds were to go to servicemen, but the 
guild demanded usual rates. 

@ Johnston Favored—In addition Holly- 
wood circles report that Warner Bros, 
just doesn’t like Will Hays. At one 


BALANCING ACT 


With a new application of an old 
auto repair practice, the Illinois 
Central R.R. now balances its freight 
car wheels by weighting “light” spots 
with sprayed-on molten metal. 


| Mounted on one of the Bear Mfg. 
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Co.’s balancing machines, the wheel 
are corrected quickly to smooth their 
roll and thus eliminate rail-pounding 
whip. By similar procedure the road 
also balances the generator armatures 
of its diesel-electric locomotives—a 
realignment job that’s necessary every 
month under less precise methods. 
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time the studio was reported to be at- 
tempting to oust Hays in favor of James 
A. Farley, former Postmaster General. 
They now are said to favor Eric John- 
ston, president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

While Warner Bros. has mailed let- 
ters of resignation to Hays and other 
directors, it is pointed out that under 
bylaws of the Hays organization, six 
months’ notice is required from a resign- 
ing member. 

Warner Bros. will abide by the pro- 
duction code, the self-censorship regu- 
lations of the Hays office. But it will be 
up to directors of the A.M.P.P.&D. to 
decide whether the studio will be held 
for dues accruing while the process of 
resigning is taking effect. 


Power for Sale 


San Francisco suggests 
three plans for hydroelectric 
system, but Ickes may prove 
the stumbling block again. 


The City of San Francisco, scurrying 
around for months trying to find a cus- 
tomer for the output of its $100,000,000 
Hetch Hetchy hydroelectric power sys- 
tem (BW—Sep.2'44,p22), evolved three 
new plans last week and may go to court 
to try to force the government to accept 
one. 

@ Up to Ickes—While the city awaited 
definite word from Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, Washington 
reports had it that all three plans—not 
yet penny presented—would be re- 


Under the Raker act, Ickes has in- 
sisted that the power shall be distrib- 
uted only through publicly owned lines 
~the Hetch Hetchy project is on federal 
lands~and he has a decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court to back him up. 

or the past four years the sale of 
Hetch Hetchy power has been a touchy 
problem (BW—Jul.22’44,p22), since the 
city’s lease with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. was held in violation of the 
Raker act. By Mar. 1, 1945, the city 
must find a customer, for an injunction 
against the city for violating the Raker 
act goes into effect then. 
@ three Alternatives—The city’s first 
proposal is to sell all the power to the 
Modesto and Turlock irrigation dis- 
tricts. This arrangement would net the 
city approximately $2,400,000, the same 
as realized in the sale of the power to 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. It is then 
proposed that the irrigation districts 
could sell any surplus power—possibly 
half as much as Hetch Hetchy’s capacity 
-to P.G.&E. But it is unlikely that 
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PUMP DRIVEN” 14. 
BY FAN SHAFT 4) 


OF PRODUCT-IMPROVEMENT 
by Usego BLACKHAWK HYDRAULICS 


N DAYS gone by, the snowplow driver faced an open wind- 
shield! Blizzards chilled him! Snow piled in his lap — snow 
swirled around inside bis cab. He lifted or lowered his plow 
blade by cranking a cumbersome, bulky wheel! Exposed gears 


and chains jammed! It was tough—tiresome—dangerous—slow! 


NOW — what a “cinch” the driver bas! He flicks a Blackhawk 
valve in his warm cab — thereby controls the compact hydraulic 
pump under the hood — which, in turn, actuates the sturdy hy- 
draulic ram that lifts or lowers the blade! The Blackhawk way 
is simple — safe — comfortable — quick —and reduces operating 
costs! Today, 90% of all snowplow manufacturers use Black- 
hawk Hydraulic Controls ...either hand operated or power-driven. 


Your Product May Be Improved 


With Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls! 
The wide range of standard Blackhawk Hydraulic Units (hand 
or power operated), may solve your problem of present and post- 
war product improvement. If you would like to know more 
about how Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulic Controls can re- 
place complicated power take-offs and mechanical actuating de- 
vices, write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5300 West Rogers Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. We will counsel in confidence! 


BLACKHAWK 


TO PREPARE FOR STORAGE OF 


WAR MACHINERY 


Houghton is ready with rust preventives 
that exceed the “‘specs”’ 


If you wait till contracts end or are 
suddenly cancelled, you will have 
trouble getting quick deliveries of 
lumber, paper, and the required 
rust preventives. Yet your equip- 
ment must be protected before 
you move it out to make room for 
peace-time manufacturing. 


Now is the time to make plans for 
stand-by or extended storage or 
shipment of machine tools, presses 
and other equipment you will no 
longer need after V-E Day. 


P. S. 300-4 and any later revision 
to come will tell you exactly how 
to store and ship. It includes spec- 


ification rust preventives to be 
used, and E. F. Houghton & Co. can 
supply you with approved prod- 
ucts to meet those “specs”. 


Our rust preventives, on which 
we've had a praiseworthy record 
for seventy years, are made to ex- 
ceed, not merely meet, government 


requirements. 


Should you have a rust problem 
not coming directly under packag- 
ing specifications, take it up with 
our Metal Research Department. 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 303 W. 
Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33 
Pa., and all principal cities. 


Ickes will approve any such pro; 
for he is determined that P.G.&E. 
not distribute Hetch Hetchy pow 
The other alternate proposals: (| 
use Hetch Hetchy’s 528,000,000 | 
—the amount sold last week—fo: 
Francisco’s municipal load, selling 
rest to the irrigation districts; (> 
use the power for municipal purposes, 
disposing of the remainder to nearby 
Navy yards and the irrigation districts, 
San Francisco Utilities Manager 
E. G. Cahill has recommended defying 
Secretary Ickes, if necessary, to sel! the 
entire output to the irrigation districts, 


Reference Boom 


Encyclopedia _ publishers 
find wartime sales are limited 
only by reduced paper quotas 
and printing facilities. 


Next sponsor of “Information 

Please,” the radio quiz show which Dan 
Golenpaul first aired in May, 1938, will 
be Socony Vacuum Oil Co. H. J. Heinz 
Co. will relinquish the show in favor 
of more decentralized advertising for 
its famous 57 food products, effective 
Feb. 12. 
@ Indirect Beneficiary—From the pro- 
gram’s first unsponsored six months, 
through its Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
sponsorship, through the American To- 
bacco Co. tenure, under Heinz, and 
soon under Socony, Information Please 
has had the same indirect beneficiary: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. There's 
no way of estimating the number of 
Britannica sales stimulated by Clifton 
Fadiman and his associates, but for an 
average of five mentions per week of 
its venerable name, Britannica contrib- 
utes only about 17 sets weekly, given 
to listeners who stump the experts. 

Currently, all encyclopedia publish- 
ers are enjoying their annual Christmas 
sales peak. But reference books have 
,been booming all through the war, 
thanks to war-swollen incomes and a 
lack of consumer durable goods. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, for ex 
ample, claims a 35% yearly sales in- 
crease since 1939, and publishers of 
both the Britannica and the Encyclope- 
dia Americana agree that their comforta- 
ble sales increase would have been much 
greater if WPB paper allotments had 
permitted. 
© Old Prospects—They also agree that 
their bonanza comes not from tapping 
new groups of prospects, but from the 
fact that many persons who have always 
yearned for a top-quality reference work 
now have the money to buy it. 

Britannica’s sales figures show that 
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Mts. Jones wants to know | 
How Long it takes to build a Washing 


se . Sometime during the progress of every sale, the matter ‘{ 
of. price has to be dealt with. 
"Mrs. Jones doesn’t know, and doesn’t really care, 
whether your plant produces washing machines in an 
_ hour or a month. 

But she does know that the more it costs you to build 
them, the more she has to pay for them. 

Most people are human enough to want to buy at the 
best price they can find, for equal quality. 

And most merchandisers know that markets for any- 
thing tend to broaden when prices are reduced. 

Acme-Gridley Automatics—Bar and Chucking Types— 
make a vital contribution to the price question by turning 
out precision metal parts faster, hence at lower cost. 

Sound sales strategy, in your business or any business, 
suggests that any method or machine that cuts production 
costs, therefore reducing selling prices, should be in- 
vestigated. 

‘We are ready to talk with you whenever you are ready 
to talk with us, about this very important cost phase of 


meeting competition. 


Sie NATIONAL ACME Gompany 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


highest spindle speeds 
ond fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


HOW TO START PLANT 
MODERNIZATION AND 


@ You have <sconversion plans. Actual change- 
over may hinge on war production cut-backs, or 
contract termination, or V-E Day : .. perhaps all 
three. 


Here’s something definite you can work on. 
Not a stop-gap—but a practical program for 
immediate improvement of your plant facilities. 
And it will 4elp any of your present-war-produc- 
tion efforts. 


Modernize your plant heating equipment now 
—with Modine Unit Heaters—and your cost- 
cutting program is off to a flying start. 


Replace that leaky, slow-heating, fuel-wasting 
pipe coil or cast iron radiation or any old, worn- 
out unit heaters with Modine Unit Heaters. 


Modines stop heat waste and save fuel—as 
much as 25 per cent over cast iron radiation. 
High upkeep and repairs are eliminated. Modine 
adequate, automatic, even heating keeps workers 
comfortable, healthy and on the job. Production 
goes up, while costs go down. 


Don’t delay—make needed replacements today: 
A Modine engineer will be glad to consult with 
you. Send for Bulletins 144 and 144-A. 


Modine Unit Heaters are available on a priority of AA-5 
or better. . . or, on a repair order such as “MRO.” 


-MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1740 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 


modine.& 


HEATERS 


UNIT \ 


) 


NEW 
HORIZONTAL 


DELIVERY MODEL 
WITH 

© All-Copper Condenser 

© Built-in Safety Fan Guard 


VERTICAL 


i representative's 
name — “Where To Buy It” 
section. 


| 84% of buyers are still in the , 


$5,000 annual income group. 

tabulation indicates that 40% 
$2,500 or less; 24% earn $2.5 
$3,500; 20% earn $3,501 to § 


| and 16% earn over $5,000. 


© Wartime Problems—Biggest 
factor limiting sales has been 
lishers’ paper quotas. How ’ 
stretched supplies enough to fill the 
demand even partially is something no 


| publishing house talks about, but the 


obvious method is by discontinuing Jes: 
popular publications. 

A less serious handicap results from 
the universal glutting of suitable print. 
ing presses, which makes keeping an 
encyclopedia up to date a mechanical 
as well as an editorial problem. 

Americana explains that while a new 
edition means a complete rewrite, an 
annual printing involves rewriting only 
between 5% and 25% of the encyclo. 
pedia’s contents. Now, however, en- 
cyclopedia printing must be sandwiched 
in between more urgent jobs—some of 
them government projects. This keeps 
printing plates in use or on call almost 
constantly, giving editors scant Oppor- 
tunity to patch in new information on 
a fast-changing world. 

@ Sales Force at Peak—Britannica claims 
to have more salesmen now than at any 
time since its origin in 1902. , 

Reason may be that only about half a 

dozen are under 30 years old, with the 
average age between 40 and 50. 
© Postwar Plans—Publishers’ postwar 
plans are extensive. For example, 
Britannica has chosen locations for 30 
branch offices to be added to its pres- 
ent 27. It also plans three new publica- 
tions: Britannica Library of Great 
Books, covering occidental literature 
since its beginning; Britannica Encyclo- 
pedia of Music (eight to ten volumes); 
and Britannica Encyclopedia of Art—a 
collection of 125 paintings by 20th cen- 
tury American artists. The company will 
continue publication of its ten-year-old 
Britannica Junior, and its Britannica 
World Atlas—a $20 volume which has 
had a 40% yearly sales increase since it 
came out in 1942, and would have done 
even better, its publishers say, had paper 
quotas permitted. 
@ Visual Education—Another venture 
slated for postwar expansion is En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, which, as 
ERPI Classroom Films, was purchased 
by the company last December from 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., a 
Western Electric subsidiary. 

Growth of this sideline will depend, 
however, on increased distribution of 
moving picture projectors in U. S. 
schools, possibly through purchase of 
surplus equipment from the Army. At 
present, only about 15,000 schools have 
projectors. 
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“\PRIMITIVE’ 


signifies 
‘“‘without benefit of Steel” 


= 


Au his life the Oriental peasant works 


ankle deep in water. If imagination stirs his 
primitive soul, he may dream of an easier way to 
water his rice paddy than by endlessly climbing 
the paddles of a wooden wheel to lift water from 
the canal. 

He has never heard of anything so easy, so 
luxurious as the water systems that serve American 
farmers--built of steel pipe, steel pumps, steel 
tanks--which automatically bring plenty of clean, 
pure water for crops, livestock and all family needs. 

Most of us can remember when even the Ameri- 
can farmer's lot was little better than that of the 
Oriental peasant. That was before steel was 
a0 ae manufacturers like Youngstown 

ad devised efficient, economical methods to pro- 
duce pipe, plates, sheets, bars, rods and wire for 
the fabrication of farm implements, tractors, trucks, 
automobiles, cribs, fencing, home equipment and 
the hundreds of other steel products that have 
freed the American farmer and his wife from much 
of their drudgery. 

Without steel, America would revert to the 
primitive ways of our ancestors and of the world's 

‘backward” countries. Fortunately, America has 
steel enough--steel to win the war now, and then 
to advance our civilization to new heights and 
guard it in lasting peace. 


~ 


¥ | 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Y LOY STEELS 


TWO-STEP WAY 
TO “STEP-UP” POWER 


of your Business Printing! 


1. CONSULT YOUR PRINTER regarding up-to-the- 
minute methods for injecting new life into all 
your business stationery, all your direct-mail 
advertising pieces. He knows how. And he 
knows how to save paper, money and time 
while stepping up the good looks and efficiency 
of your business printing. 


2. SPECIFY PRE-TESTED PAPER. This means 
NEKOOSA BOND. Even in the face of war- 
time restrictions, the traditional quality of this 
time-proved bond paper is kept at the highest 
permissible level. Pre-testing assures a satis- 
factory measure of all the factors that add up 
to finer printability, finer performance in your 
office. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM! 


Paper is still @ very vital war material. Te save 
paper, te save money, now more then ever... 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


G. |. Planes Freed 


Surplus Property Board 
prepares to allocate its first 
batch of air transports to U.S. 
and foreign airlines. 


Twenty Douglas C-53 and Lockheed 
Lodestar planes have been declared sur- 
plus by the Army and are in the hands 
of the Aviation Division of the Surplus 
Property Board for allocation to domes- 
tic and foreign airlines and individuals. 
@ Committee Will Decide—Decision on 
allocation of the transports—the first to 
be released for airline use through the 
SPB—will rest with Lt. Col. William B. 
Harding, chief of the Aviation Division 
of SPB. Harding will act on the recom- 
mendation of his working committee, 
which consists of representatives of the 
State, War, Navy, and Commerce de- 
partments and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

This committee and Harding will 


| have the job of weighing priority re- 
| quests listed by the CAB for domestic 


airlines and by FEA and the State 
Dept. for foreign airlines and individu- 


als. American individuals also can a;»)|y 
if they need transports of large size ‘5 
essential operation. 

The Petroleum Administration 
War already has been influential in 
taining planes for oil companies, w),i! 
General Motors, Ford, and other |arce 
concerns have been allocated plane 
diverted from Army or Navy produ 
tion. However, these allocations of new 
planes were made by the Joint Al] 
tion Committee and the Munition 
signment Board (air) because at 
time SPB did not have suitable sur)); 
planes. 
@Some for Foreign Airlines—F orcic 
airlines will get some of the relca 
transports. Many of them, such as 
France, South American lines including 
affiliates of Pan American, Australia’s 
Quantas line, TACA (Central America), 
and others, have strong State Dept 
support on the’ basis of war needs 

The 20 planes already surrendered to 
Surplus are the first of a series of te. 
leases. Changing war needs dictate 
that the DC-3 type ship will not be in 
as great demand and thousands have 
been turned out in the past few years- 
a heavy proportion of the 20,000 trans. 
ports of all types built since 1940. Ten 
thousand transport type planes were 
produced this year alone. The Douglas 
C-54 (commercial DC-4) and Curtiss 


RUNWAYS BY THE ROLL 


At an advanced air base in France, 
Army engineers unreel and roll into 
place a new landing surface of burlap. 
Impregnated with asphalt 1/16 in. 
thick, this cloth provides a bitumi- 
nous-type runway that compares fa- 
vorably with prefabricated metal mats 


46 


which take longer to lay, according 
to service records. Easily shipped in 
100-yd. rolls, the 40-in. strips can be 
converted into a 3,600x120-ft. runway 
in only about 17 hours. Six truck- 
powered unreeling machines and 121 
men are required for this job which 
produces a landing strip that’s non- 
skid, waterproof, and dustproof. 
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Remember them? 
We Helped to Build Every One of Them! 


It was a familiar sight during peacetime. Nowhere else in the 
world could you see its equal. .. . It was America on wheels — 
a nation going places in 30 million automobiles. 

And we helped to build every one of them! 

But that’s not all. Look down that stream of cars all the way to 
the beginning. . . 

Machine tools designed by Jones & Lamson have been used by 
the automotive industry ever since the first automobile. They 
helped to make possible the mass production of interchangeable 
parts which in turn has made possible millions of automobiles. 
As the oldest machine tool company in America, there are no 
major industries and few important products to which Jones & 
Lamson engineering has not contributed. 

We consider that record one of the most important testimonials 
that could be advanced in bidding for the opportunity to help 
your designers and engineers plan new products and pro- 
duction methods now. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Aviometic 
Lathes » Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines» 
Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Aviomatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


AQUA DISTILLATA 
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— by the Tanks Full! 


Fizhtins men need large quan- 
tities of clean, fresh water. 
Here, in New Georgia, one of 
Cleaver-Brooks distilling units 
draws water from the sea and 
pours crystal-clear, safe, health- 
protecting water into a storage 
tank. Not in drops or dribbles, 
but in a continuous stream as 
water pumped from a deep well 
... palatable water to quench the 
fierce thirst of jungle fighters. 


All over the Pacific area, wher- 
ever American soldiers fight, 
Cleaver-Brooks distilling units 
bring that refreshing relief so 


Signal Corps Photo, U. S. Army 


vital to men who fight hard. 
Water—cool, refreshing, drink- 
able water — isn’t transported 
like oil or munitions or mate- 
riel. It must be made usable 
wherever it is found. 


The Cleaver-Brooks organiza- 
tion possesses the engineering 
talents and manufacturing fa- 
cilities to develop time and cost 
saving machines and methods. 
If your business requires the 
use of steam or heat for power, 
processing, construction or 
other use, bring your problems 
to Cleaver-Brooks. 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMP. 
MILWAUKEE 9, it 


CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS 


Steam Generators Equipment 


Tank Cor Heaters Oil & Asphalt Heaters 


WISCONSIN 


INCLUDE 
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Special Military Equipment 


C-46 Commando (commercial C\y. 
20E), the first four-engined and 
second twin-engined, will be | 
needed in Pacific operations becau 
their long range. 

© No Ceiling on Fleets—Domestic ,j;. 
lines presently are operating around 
planes, of which only 26 are new planes 
diverted by the Army to replace 
ships. Because of greater utilization 
day, and because some of the planc 
turned by the Army are larger { 
those commandeered, more passenger 
and cargo are carried daily than were 
carried prior to the war. 

The planes were seized under the 
terms of the President’s directive of 
May 6, 1942, in which he directed the 
Army to maintain a reserve emergency 
fleet of 200 planes in this country and 
limited the airlines to operation of not 
more than 200 planes. To obtain the 
emergency fleet, the Army leased or 
bought 158 of the 324 planes then op- 
erated by the airlines. 

Returns by the Army brought the air- 
line fleets from their low of 166 planes 
to the 200 limit by April 29, 1944, 
when the President issued another di- 
rective lifting the limit to 300. This 
directive was canceled Nov. 29, thus 
completely removing any ceiling on air- 
line plane fleets. 

The C-53’s turned over to SPB are 
almost identical with DC-3’s now op- 
erated by several airlines. The Lode- 
stars are similar to those operated by 
other lines. The C-53’s are the first 
Douglas Army Transports produced at 
the start of the war, and are more de- 
sirable for reconversion than the C-47 
because they do not have the reinforced 
flooring, canted loading deck, and large 
cargo doors of the latter planes. 

@ Travel Priorities Stay—Many airline 
officials do not believe more than 150 
or 200 additional planes will or can be 


| used by the airlines under war condi- 
' tions. They expect the top number to 


be operated in domestic service will be 
around 450, and official sources indi- 
cate that the airlines now will be given 
the planes almost as fast as they can 
absorb them for reconversion and man- 
ning. There is a shortage of pilots 
with command qualifications for com- 
mercial airliners, and this alone is ex- 
pected to be a major bottleneck in 
any considerable extension of domestic 
service. 

Even with 450 planes, plane travel 
priorities will not be lifted. The traffic 
situation west of the Mississippi will be- 
come increasingly serious as the Pacific 
war is intensified and this alone will pre- 
vent lifting of priorities, although there 
are indications that late next year a 
progressive removal of priorities on the 
less congested route segments may be 
started. 
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Missouri mine reopened 
3s first dividend in experiment 
in industrial development begun 


15 years ago. 


A shipment of ore was due this week 
fom the reopened Iron Mountain Mine 
in St. Francois County, Mo., and was 
hailed by the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce as the first dividend in an 
experiment in community industrial 
development which was begun 15 years 


ago. 
¢ Large Deposits Revealed—Secking to 
increase St. Louis’ steel industry, the 
industrial Club, absorbed in 1931 by 
the chamber, provided $25,000 for a 
magnetometer (a sensitive magnetic in- 
trument widely used in locating iron 
ore deposits), resistivity sets, a truck, 
and other equipment for the state geol- 
ogist to make a magnetic survey of the 
state in search of ore deposits. 

The Iron Mountain Mine, 84 mi. 
fom St. Louis, now owned by the 
Ozark Ore Co., subsidiary of the 
M.A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, had been 
closed for ten years. The magnetometer 
wrvey indicated that large deposits re- 
mained. When these findings were 
checked the mine was reopened with 
equipment leased from the Defense 
Plant Corp. 
¢ To Illinois Smelters~The output, ex- 
pected to reach 250,000 to 500,000 
gross tons a year, will go to the smelt- 
crs of the Koppers United Co., at Gran- 
ite City, Il., replacing ore from the 
Lake Superior region. St. Francois 
County is revivified. 

Edward L. Clark, state geologist, said 
Missouri’s unique magnetic survey map 
showed several other magnetic anomal- 
ies, two of which are now being pros- 
pected by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Holes drilled at Bourbon in Crawford 
County showed good magnetite and 
hematite mineralization, with magne- 
tite predominating. A magnetic anomaly 
at Malden, in New Madrid County, is 
. be drilled by the U. S. Bureau of 

ines. 

*Lead Deposit Indicated—Another 
magnetic anomaly in Stoddard County, 
near Hunterville and Essex, is now be- 
ing drilled by oil interests, with private 
capital. In the Fredericktown district 
in Madison County, magnetic studies 
on the property of the Fredericktown 
Lead Co, indicated the location of a 
disseminated lead deposit. 

This location, Clark said, was drilled 
and a sizable deposit of lead ore dis- 
covered. The ore now is being mined 
by the company. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW 


he design, development, and manufacture of these 4-Star 
Gaylord packaging necessities are Gaylord controlled from 


pulpwood forest to the finished product. Gaylord’s high standards 
of quality follow production all the way—until the container that 


exactly meets your individual requirements reaches you. 


And the sales-appealing quality of Gaylord design stays with 
your product until the sale is made. It will pay you to consult 
our nearest office now on your postwar packaging requirements. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City ¢ Seattle « Houston ¢ Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oak- 
land ¢ Dallas ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Jacksonville « Columbus « Tampa 
Fort Worth ¢ Detroit ¢ Cincinnati « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City 
Portland ¢ Greenville ¢ St. Louise San Antonio © Memphis « Milwaukee 
Kansas City ¢ Bogalusa « Weslaco « New Heaven ¢ Appleton 


Don't Run—Don’t Walk 


will keep you’ 


boty 


Graybar Specialists in 86 key cities can show 
you in a minute’s time the wastefulness of 
run and jump business intercommunication. 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication 
Systems will save the time and energy of 
every key executive by permitting him to 
work at his desk . . . get information the 
quick, modern way ... avoid the confusion 
of continually running to and fro. 


Whether your office is large or small, 
whether the office you want to talk with is 
right next door . . . or a block away... it 
wastes time to go there. That’s why Teletalk 
will pay for itself in a few months’ time... 
add a new note of efficiency to your entire 
organization. 


Let your Graybar Specialist appraise your 
needs, recommend just the Teletalk installa- 
tion best fitted to your needs. Teletalk is easy 
to install . . . takes its power from the regular 
electric light circuit. 


Call your local Graybar house today and 
find out for yourself just what Teletalk can 
mean to you and your business. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIs 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affect; 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 
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Increased Civilian Supply 


Portable lamp manufacturers, who may 

make lamps for preferred orders only under 
Order L-33 and for civilians under Priorities 
Regulation 25, may now use iron and steel 
for any lamp part. Previous restrictions on 
the use of zinc, aluminum, and magnesium 
have also been removed from Order L-33. 
Lamp shatles, also subject to PR 25, may 
not contain silk, phenolic plastics, or metal 
(except iron or steel for wire frames). (Order 
L-33, as amended.) 
@ Stoves—Dealers and distributors in most 
areas will be granted additional ration cer- 
tificates to build up stocks of oil cooking 
stoves and gas heating stoves. OPA warns, 
however, that stocks will still be far below 
normal. (Amendment 9, Supplement 1, Ra- 
tion Order 9a.) 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


To avert a threatening shortage of 110,- 
000,100 Ib. of poultry for the armed forces 
during the early months of 1945, War Food 
Administration has ruled temporarily that 

ractically all of the chickens that are pro- 
Rood or processed in Delaware and in the 
heavy production areas of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia must be set aside 
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@ Liquefied Petroleum Gas Equipmey ssemt 
Petroleum Administration for WV; ,;)) Sam | 
approve applications to install coyiny,.mmmet le 
burning butane or propane-butanc my, °° 
commonly used for cooking and hcatin: iS | 
the southern, southwestern, and Pag pent 
Coast states. , Dm 
@ Pocket Knives—Because military x: hat at 
ments for the fourth quarter of 1944 Ja) ™ 
more than three times those for the thi AI, 
quarter, the civilian supply of these kni Port 
will be further limited. Demands for peng P 
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first three months of next year arc expect 
to reach 6,000,000, which is 1,000,000 mg 
than the number required in the last quart 
of 1944. 


Relaxed Restrictions 
Though purchase orders may be plac 


now for materials to be used in postwar p cld fe 

duction, WPB has made it clear that tHe? 

materials cannot be accepted until applicab it pre: 

restrictions are removed. (Interpretation | ent 

Priorities Regulation 1.) for the 

© Metalwork Finishes—By amending Orig! 
Cc 


L-108, WPB now permits a variety of col 
finishes in metalworking equipment, { 
which the only color formerly permitted w 
“old machine-tool gray” for final pain 
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Aeroil Burner Co., Inc. 


The Cleveland 


r ne 


Hardware & Mississippi Valley Structurs ip st 


West New York, N. J. Forging Co. Steel Co. Tin 
Airsearch Mfg. Co. of Ari- Cleveland, Ohio Maplewood, Mo. nd | 
es Inc. Dayton Mold Co. Northern Illinois Cor; ~ . 
Phoenix, Ariz. Dayton, Ohio DeKalb, IIl. . : 
Aldan Rubber Co. 3a . r —_ 1c 
Philadelphia, Pa. ag a: ape ager Window 5 EC 
. Akron Presform Mold ~— Addressing Machine Berkeley, Calif. tion ¢ 
oO. oO. Ire 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Cambridge, Mass. Superior Tanning C ~~ 
Boston Wire Stitcher Co. Homer Commutator Corp. Chicago, Ill. PB 
Crompton, R. I. Cleveland, Ohio Synthane Corp. bottle 
David Bradley Mfg. Works O. D. Jennings Co. Oaks, Penn. cilitic 
Bradley, Il. Chicago, Ill. Times Telephoto Equipment duce 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. Lacey Mfg. Co., Inc. Inc. throu 
Findlay, Ohio Bridgeport, Conn. New York, N. Y. 21% 
Clark Supply Co. Warren McArthur Corp. Tropic Aire, Inc. © Be: 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bantam, Conn. Chicago, Il. than 
(Names and winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in f' are ki 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business We 60% 
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-amel, or lacquer coatings. Equipment af- | 
ted by the amendment includes lathes 
t planers; ammunition and cartridge-case 
-achincty; bolt, nut, rivet, and screw ma- 
winery, machines for drilling, forging, gear 
ting, sawing, and others. 

Mercurv—Metals Reserve Co. will re- 
se cnough mercury from the government 
yockpile to meet soni in war needs and 
«ential civilian uses, WPB has reported. 
ices will be somewhat above quoted mar- 
ct levels, but below ceiling prices. 
Locomotive and Railroad Cars—Manufac- 
urers who can produce this railroad equip- 
ment ahead of their production schedules 
yy do so, upon notifying W'PB, provided 


hat advance production doesn’t interfere 
ith regularly established schedules. (Order 

97, as amended.) 

Portland Cement—Former provisions lim- 
ting production to three specified types of 
nortland cement have been removed, since 
onsumption during the rest of 1944 and in 
945 is not expected to be higher than 60% 
of the total capacity of the cement industry. 
Order L-179, revoked.) 
¢ Hotel Rooms—By permitting more hotel 
nd rooming house operators to apply for 
clief from quota regulations on rooms to be 
eid for weekly or monthly occupancy, OPA 

hopes to release more space to transients. 
Jf present restrictions require an establish- 
ment to hold 50% or fewer of its rooms 
for the longer-term guests, the operator may 
now petition to offer all rooms on a tran- 
sient basis. (Amendment 38, Rent Regula- 
tion for Hotels and Rooming Houses; 
Amendment 10, Rent Regulation for Hotels 
nd Rooming Houses in the Miami Defense 
Rental Area; Amendment 15, Rent Regula- 
tion for Hotels and Rooming Houses in the 
New York City Defense Rental Area.) 
@lron and Steel Repairs—Producers operat- 
ing under Order P-68, the maintenance and 
repair order for the iron and steel industry, 
may obtain materials needed to install or 
tclocate equipment without restrictions as 
to dollar value. 


Tightened Restrictions 


WPB has established restrictions on plac- 
ing unrated or nonauthorized orders for 
certain types of manufacturing machincry 
equipment, covered by List A of Priorities 

egulation 24, Ultimate users must place 
orders, carrying the standard certification of 
PR7 and a statement of compliance with 
’R 24. Dealers may no longer place unrated 
1 nonauthorized orders merely to - build 
ip stock, 

Tires—Aircraft and combat tires, and truck | 
pnd bus tires and tubes have been added to | 
he National Production Urgency List of 
he Production Executive Committee. Top | 
EC urgency ratings will apply to construc- 
ton of facilities as well as to tire production. 
lire and tube producers are asked to notify 
WPB of equipment requirements to relieve 
bottlenecks. WPB figures that, with all fa- 
cilities fully manned, the industry can pro- 
Cuce 4,695,341 tires (classification A-3 
through A-6) in the first quarter of 1945— 
“1% more than earlier estimates. 
® Beef—All slaughtering plants where more 
than 51 cattle producing “army style” beef 
ac Killed in a week are required to set aside 
60% of choice, good, commercial, and util- 
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CAREY ROOFS for SUN OIL 


Tue new Sun Oil 
Company plant at 
Marcus Hook, Penn- 
sylvania, is another 
fine example in the 
nationwide chain of 
hi-octane refineries 
that are supplying the 
tremendous demand 
of the allied military 
might for aviation 
gasoline. 


oe yt 
Bix, 
~ 


Carey Built-Up Roofs 
on Main Office and 
Laboratory of Sun 
Oil Company's hi- 
octane refinery, 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 


These dependable Roofs were chosen on a basis of known high quality, 
reliable protection, and long life . . . the same basis upon which they 
have been selected, year after year for many important oil refineries. 


You can always depend on a Carey Built-up Roof—and on the nation- 
wide Carey Service Organization. For details, write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY -| 
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MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin — 


VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- 
ing this vitamin’s true place in the 
picture, E is being incorporated in 
more and more multi-vitamin 
products. 

We believe that our Vegol (con- 
centrate ofnatural mixed tocopher- 
ols) is, by every comparison, the 
finest concentrate of vitamin E on 
the market. It is pure. It is bland. It 


Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which 
produce Vegol. Torkel Korling photograph. 


is stable. It is unusually low in cost. 

The reason for this superiority is 
the method of production, DPI’s 
unique molecular distillation in 
high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
technique is also the secret of the 
leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
concentrates of vitamin A. 

When you begin to plan vitamin 
fortification for your products, you 
will find us ready and eager toserve. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


2, 


AWigh- Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Weadguanters for Ott - Soluble -Vitamins 
aud High Vacuum Equlement™ 


ity grades meeting Army specif 
Formerly, the set-aside order was 

me so long as the individual sla) 
ept under the 5l-head minimum 
Food Order 75-2, Amendment 16 

@ Synthetic Camphor—Heavy mili 
quirements have led WPB to pla 
chemical, used in the production of 
sives, plastics, and pharmaceutical; 
Schedule 75 of Order M-300, effecti 
1. All military, and 50% of civilian, 
will be granted, WPB reported. 


Price Control Changes 


A manufacturer may apply for individual 
adjustments in ceiling prices on kraft vTap. 
ping and bag paper at On grocers’ and y3. 
riety bags, if the existing price is causing 
substantial hardship and if the manufac. 
turer’s output is needed to meet military or 
essential civilian requirements. (Amend. 
ment 11, OPA Regulation 182.) 
© Portland Cement Clinkers—Sales of this 
burnt material discharged from cement 
kilns, used to produce finished portland 
cement, are exempt from price control 
under Amendment 86, Revised Supple. 
mentary Regulation 1. 
®@ Terry Cloth, Huck, and Crash Products— 
Producers’ ceilings are increased 9.18% to 
bring towels, corded napkins, and other 
items into conformity with the Stabilization 
Extension Act of 1944. Wholesale ceilings 
will be announced shortly; no increase in 
retail prices is expected. (Amendment 25, 
OPA Regulation 118; Amendment 8, Sup- 
plementary Order 92.) , 
@ Hardwood Plywood—Manufacturers’ sales 
of commercial hardwood plywood, used for 
panels in making furniture, automobile floor 
boards, and other items have been given 
specific dollar-and-cents ceilings at the cur 
rent level. The same OPA action sects a 
pricing method for technical hardwood ply- 
wood, used by the armed forces in planes, 
boats, shelters, cabinets. Box plywood will 
continue under Gen. Max. (Regulation 568 
@ Woven Fabrics—Retail prices of woven 
decorative upholstery fabrics and draperies 
will be lower as a result of Amendment 7 to 
OPA Regulation 39 covering manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ ceiling prices. If a manufac- 
turer uses dyed yarn when gray yarn would 
have served, he may not, in figuring his ceil- 
ing price, use a yarn cost higher than the 
maximum price of gray yarn. Altered con- 
structions will be considered new and will 


be counted against a manufacturer’s new- 


construction quota if its ceiling price is 
115% of the price of the replaced con- 
struction. Restrictions are tightened on 
sellers and resellers to prevent pyramiding 
and the establishment of “dummy” jobbing 
outfits. 

© Bananas—OPA has cut ceiling prices of 
bananas from Panama, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras by 50¢ per 100 Ib., 
reducing them to their original level of 
$4.50 a 100 Ib. f.0.b. port of entry. Auction 
markups have been reduced to 94¢ from 
$1.00 for the same amount, while whole- 
sale markups have been slightly increased 
This means a consumer saving of about !¢ 
per Ib. (Amendment 9, Re ton 285.) 
@ Wheat—To take care of local shortages 
and war demands, OPA has authorized 
wheat producers, country shippers and mer- 
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chandisers to add transportation costs to 
their basic ceiling prices at shipping points 
to facilitate distribution outside the sellers’ 
normal marketing areas. (Amendment 3, 
Revised Regulation 487.) 

@ Shoes—Manufacturers and manufacturing 
retailers of shoes with uppers of “pig strip” 
or “bacon rind” pigskin, recently released 
fom rationing (BW—Dec.2’44,p51), should 
apply to O A’s Leather, Fur & Fibers 
Branch at Washington for approval of their 
maximum prices, which must be in line 
with those set under Gen. Max. (Amend- 
ment 193, Revised Supplementary Regula- 
ion 14.) 

@ Motorcycles—All sales of used Harley- 
Davidson and Indian motorcycles have been 
sven dollar-and-cents ceiling prices. On 
sales of cycles purchased as used motorcycles 
before Dec. 2, 1944, the effective date is 
jan, 15; on other sales, the prices took effect 
Dec. 7. (Regulation 569.) 

e Dry Cleaners and Pressers—On or before 
Jan. 15, all retail establishments must post 
their maximum prices for twelve main serv- 
ices. (Order 42 under Sec. 14 [c] of Revised 
Regulation 165.) 

@ Packaged Drugs—Manufacturers of low- 
priced packaged drugs may apply to OPA 
for adjusted ceilings in hardship cases. 
(Amendment 6, Regulation 392.) 
@Cheese—OPA has increased factory ceil- 
ing prices on Italian cheeses by from 2¢ to 
64¢ per Ib., by Amendment 15, Revised Reg- 
ulation 289. Relative increases are passed on 
to consumers. Amendments 16 and 17 of 
the regulation raise wholesale margins on 
Swiss, brick, and Munster cheese, and in- 
crease the amounts of these cheeses which 
wholesalers may deliver to any one retail 
store in any one transaction. 

@ Safety Helmets—The 300,000 safety hel- 
mets originally sold for air raid wardens and 
recently released for sale by the Treasury 
Dept. will retail at $1.10, wholesale at 75¢ 
apiece. (Order 10, Supplementary Order 94.) 
@ Horsemeat Exports—OPA has set ceiling 
prices for special cuts of horsemeat for ex- 
port. Cured boneless meat is priced at 
$14.50 per cwt., f.o.b, slaughtering plants 
on the East and West Coasts; at interior 
plants, the ceiling is $13 per cwt. (Amend- 
ment 5, Regulation 367.) 

® Surplus—U. S. Signal Corps BA-30 Size D 
flashlight batteries, released for civilian use, 
will have a retail ceiling price of 10¢ each, 
OPA has announced. The ceiling applies 
cenly to batteries manufactured less than 
a year before the date of sale. (Order 11, 
or Order 94.) 

® Cotton Rope—Because the armed forces 
need cordage and because manufacturers are 
finding production unprofitable with the in- 
creased costs, OPA has ruled that makers of 
twisted or braided cotton rope 4 in. to 2 in. 
in diameter may sell to war procurement 
agencies on an adjustable basis until a de- 
cision is reached regarding a proposed price 
increase for cotton cordage. (Order 40 under 
Section 1499.19A of Gen. Max.) 


Ration Control Changes 


_ Because of their poor quality and spotty 
distribution, the few* used passenger car 
tires stil in the hands of tire dealers have 
been removed from rationing. (Amendment 
91. Ration Order 1A.) 
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AYTON STEAM GENERATORS 
Reach Full Working Pressure 


This is only one of the advantages of this equipment that 
will help postwar business get “steamed up” in a hurry. 


We're proud of the way Clayton Flash Type Boilers have 
proven their advantages in a multitude of special and exact- 
ing requirements for military, marine and industrial uses. 


Clayton Steam Generators are completely self-contained, 
ready to hook up and operate . . . require one-fourth the space 
... weigh only half as much. . . reach full working pressure in 
five minutes...are fully automatic...float on the line, instant- 
ly adjusting themselves to handle peak or minimum loads. 


They are the last word in steam producing equipment for 
food processing plants, plastic molders, dry cleaning shops, 
beverage bottlers, laundries, aboard motor ships and for 
countless other applications. 


Let us tell you more about getting “steamed up” quickly 
with Clayton Boilers—15 to 150 H. P. 


a a ta 
MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA 


F i N A N e - (THE MARKETS-PAGE 118) 


Trading ‘Halted 


SEC suspends all dealing 
in Electric Stop Nut securities, 
marking first time commission 
has used this drastic power. 


Precedents of ten-year standing were 

shattered last week when the Securities 
& Exchange Commission was con- 
fronted with what it considered a poten- 
tially serious market situation that had 
arisen following the suicide on Wednes- 
day of William T. Hedlund, president 
of the Elastic Stop Nut Co. of Union, 
N. J., and Lincoln, Neb. 
e SEC Acts Quickly—Aware that many 
disturbing rumors concerning the com- 
pany, one of the more spectacular war 
babies (BW —Oct.24'42,p101), had 
been going the rounds in New York’s 
financial district, the commission agreed 
that prompt and drastic action would be 
necessary to protect holders of the com- 
pany’s securities from the consequences 
of panicky liquidation. 

SEC aly decided that one of the 
most powerful weapons in its arsenal 
was best fitted to meet the emergency, 
and for the first time in its history the 
commission called into use its power to 


TCO 


halt security trading. It ordered a ten- 
day — of all dealings in Elastic 
top Nut issues “to prevent fraudulent 
and manipulative or deceptive prac- 
tices.” 
e Trading Halted—Notified Wednesday 
afternoon, the New York Stock Ex- 
change needed but a minute to halt all 
Big Board trading in the company’s 
common stock. Over-the-counter deal- 
ings in the common and in Elastic 
Stop Nut’s relatively small outstanding 
issues of 6% preferred stock and 5% 
debentures were quickly stopped also. 
Wall Street wondered if this case was 
in any way a straw in a war-end wind. 
Listed on the Big Board are 453,731 
shares of the company’s $1 par com- 
mon stock. Much smaller than these 
figures would seem to indicate, however, 
is the floating supply of stock, since 
33.5% of the shares is owned by Ameri- 
can Gas Accumulator Co., a Swedish 
company, whose officials with their fam- 
ilies own an additional 8%. 
e An Earlier Inquiry?—Avoiding an ex- 
planation of its drastic action SEC has 
preferred, in the words of a spokesman, 
to remain “eloquently silent.” 
However, Wall Street understands 
that the SEC actually started to inquire 
closely into the company’s affairs almost 
two weeks earlier as a result of informa- 
tion that came to its attention when 


the company asked permissio 
month to amend a registration 
ment filed last January when a 

sale of $3,500,000 of new 5% 
tures was negotiated. 

eCommon Drops—This inquir 
Street believes, has now been ¢: 

to include examination of the da: 
company supplied when listing its com. 
mon stock for Big Board trading |, 
August. SEC is also reported 
ested in possible “inside” tradi 
mediately preceding the stoppa; 
trading in the issues when the como 
stock slid from an earlier high of $} 5 
to slightly above $11 and the « 
tures from around par to below 

of face’ value. 

A supplement to its earlier registra. 

tion statement just filed with the SEC 
by the company has amply confirmed 
other recent rumors concerning the 
severe losses suffered by Elastic Stop 
Nut in recent months. 
e Blames Government—The company 
acknowledges that for some time it has 
been plagued by a serious decrease in 
the demand for its product. Part of this 
reduction in orders for its self-locking 
nuts, used largely by aircraft manufac. 
turers, is blamed by the company on 
governmental regulations that prevent 
contractors from buying beyond their 
current contract needs and that cut 
down the number of spares that are 
permitted. 

There have been government cut. 
backs also, as well as overbuying by other 
customers. Sales in the latter half of 


BUSINESS—AS USUAL 


Keenly aware that the present Japa- 
nese drive threatens to blot out 
China’s remaining lifelines, Kunming 
merchants make hay while the sun 
still shines by catering to an old trade 
standby—American tourists. One of 
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China’s most modern cities, inland 
Kunming is a heterogeneous mixture 
of up-to-date shops (left) with signs in 
English and Chinese, and vendors’ 
stalls (right) which have not changed 
materially in centuries. In both, the 
common denominators are clever bar- 
gaining—traditional hallmark of all 


Chinese merchants—and a_ burning 
desire to get U. S. Air Force men (0 
spend as many American dollars as 
possible. For in the face of the na- 
tion’s runaway inflation, U. S. cur- 
rency represents security and a reliable 
medium of exchange for more goods 
—if not today, then tomorrow. 
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NEW YORK’S GREATER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
HELP BUSINESS EARN GREATER PROFITS 


In a recent poll of New York State manufac- | 
turers, approval was given to the service and 
cost of the State’s railway, water 

and truck transportation facilities by 99% 


You, as a businessman looking forward to brighter horizons 
and more profitable marketing in the postwar period, can- 
not afford to overlook these positive straightforward facts. 


e New York’s unexcelled and highly diversified 
transportation system means two things to you, 
Mr. Businessman, and they are all-important. 


First, in New York you have at your finger- 
tips all the facilities for distribution to the 
nation’s richest and most jhighly concentrated 
markets—those of the entire Eastern Seaboard. 
And you can reach them quickly, at low cost! 


Second, through New York’s pre-eminence as 
a center of world wide transportation, all the 
potentially unlimited postwar markets of the 
entire world are within your reach. 


Specifically, Mr. Businessman, here are the 
complete transportation advantages you enjoy 
in the Empire State: 


By Rall . . . You have 41 railroads within the 
State rendering efficient service to every village. 
10 major lines provide fast freight and express 
passenger service to key cities of the nation. 


By Water . . . You have regular, low-cost service 
on more than 900 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals. You have strategically located Great 
Lakes Ports and through the great Port of New 


York you have the means of moving goods to 
and from every port in the world. 


By Highway. . . You haveone of the most modern 
systems for motor vehicle transportation in the 
world. Over it, thousands of trucks move daily 
on both long and short hauls—and with liberal 
size and weight allowances. 


You have the nation’s most 
strategic location on the air routes of the world 
with five major lines serving the State, the na- 
tion, and much of the world. 


Accept This Informative Book 

The New York State Department of Com- 
merce offers assistance to you in i 
your postwar expansion. The services we 
can render are fully described in our new 
book “‘New York Means Business.” In it 
businessmen tell in their own words their 
experience with labor, tra rtation, 
tharkets and other factors of doing busi- 
ness in New York. Send for your copy on 
your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 
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This is one of a series of 
advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 


Aiabama is unique among the forty-eight states of our 
Nation. Here in close proximity to each other are found 
coal, iron ore and limestone — the essential ingredients 
for the manufacture of iron and steel. On this basic 
circumstance one of the great industries of the South 
has been built. 

Alabama possesses other material resources in vast 
quantity. Fertile farm lands and a temperate climate have 
brought a highly diversified and prosperous agriculture. 

A list of Alabama enterprises reads like a roster of 
American industry. 

Today, Alabama is vital to our prosecution of the 
war. When peace comes again, the opportunity that is 
Alabama will be even more widely recognized for its 
part in the building of a greater America. 

The Seaboard Railway, an integral part of Alabama’s 
economic life, will continue to assist actively in the de- 
velopment of this richly endowed State. 

Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


1944 have been running 40% 
those of the first half. 

Big Stocks—As a result, the con. sany’, 
inventory skyrocketed, necessitat) \ lig. 
uidation—at a fraction of their cost. 
of goods with a book value of a) prox). 
mately $3,500,000. 

Operating losses, including mith) 
provisions of $55,000 to cover in\ cntory 
losses, were reported at $472,000 in 
pry pst $116,000 in September, and 
$150,000 in October, and unaudited re. 
sults for the eleven months ended Oct 
31 show profits after taxes of $1 (24. 
000, compared with $1,084,000 for the 
six months ended May 31. 

In the eleven months a tesere 
against possible inventory losses of $2. 
082,000 was provided out of income. 
However, the company anticipated a 
twelve-month loss of $3,270,000 to be 
charged against this. Few Wall Streeters 
expect any further dividends to be paid 
by Elastic Stop Nut for some time. 

In the last year workers at the Union 

plant have dropped from 3,500 to less 
than 2,800 and at Lincoln from 1,354 
to 676. Further reductions are also 
under way now in both plants, and the 
Lincoln plant is scheduled to be closed 
and disposed of as soon as certain work 
now under way there has been com- 
pleted. 
@ Confident in Future—The company, 
despite recent events, expresses conii- 
dence in the future and “believes its 
relative position in the industry has 
improved.” With an eye to the future, 
it has been extensively advertising the 
widespread use that can be made of its 
self-locking nuts in postwar products. 


AIRLINE FINANCING 


New York’s Bankers Trust Co., Chase 
National Bank, New York Trust Co., 
and Mutual Life Insurance Co. are now , 
reported ready to arrange jointly {or 
the financing of all phases of domestic 
airlines’ postwar expansion programs. 

Under their plan, all short-term cred- 
its would be handled by the banks in 
the group, with new plane purchases 
financed by either the equipment-trust 
method long used by the railroads, by 
conditional sales contracts such as now 
utilized to finance auto purchases, or by 
chattel mortgage method. 

New hangars, airport facilities, and 
other improvements, requiring longer 
credit terms, however, would be financed 
by the insurance company member, 
probably by the mortgage method. 

It has been estimated the airlines 
may need $500,000,000 of new cash 
within five years if they are to complete 
present expansion plans, and the new 
syndicate will make its financing pro 
gram available for use by other banks 
or insurance companies. 


elow 
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Chicago Hopeful 

Settlement of traction 
finances may be possible now, 
as judge seems determined to 
push reorganization plan. 


Chicago’s traction finances, which 
have been a higgledy-piggledy jumble 
for so long that practically no one has 
really believed that they actually ever 
would be straightened out (BW-—Sep. 
23'44,p73), are still in a mess. But the 
tangle now stands an excellent chance of 
carly settlement. 
¢ Judge Means Business—Last week the 
trustees of the surface and elevated lines 
brought into U. S. district court a plan 
of reorganization which conforms to 
Judge Michael L. Igoe’s previous speci- 
fcations for a program that he would 
approve. 
great many old-time skeptics that this 
lan is to be taken seriously is, how- 
ever, the judge's apparent determina- 
tion to push the plan to a conclusion— 
and right now. 


The plan calls for a secured 4% first | 
mortgage of $45,000,000 to be given to | 


holders of the more than $72,000,000 
of Chicago Surface Lines first mortgage 
bonds outstanding. In accordance with 


a principle that the Supreme Court has | 
approved, the rest of the claims of the | 


senior bondholders will be met with 
$33,000,000 of 44% 
This is 20% greater face value than 
their previous 


rate and reduced security. 


¢Common Stock Split—There is also | 
a possibility that the senior bondhold- | 


ers may receive a cash distribution of 


$3,600,000 in place of some of the in- | 


come bonds. Holders of junior securi- 
ties of the surface lines are to get, by 
the proposed plan, about two-thirds of a 
new issue of approximately 1,000,000 
shares of common stock, the only other 
type of security contemplated besides 
the two classes of bonds. 

The plan provides for merging the 


surface lines (which are in bankruptcy | 
for default on the principal of their | 
bonds, on which they had regularly paid | 


the interest until last August) with the 
clevated lines (which have been hope- 
lessly broke for years). Elevated lines 
mortgage bonds are to be exchanged for 
$7,000,000 of the 44% income bonds 
and about one-third of the new com- 


Expected—The first court 


pectation is that eventually the inves- 
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What has convinced even a | 


income bonds. | 


oldings, to compensate | 
for their acceptance of a lower coupon | 


THAT’S 2000 YEARS OLD 


@ Before the Christian Era, busy 
executives were using signet 
rings for safety and convenience 
in validating documents. 


Today, busy executives use 
Todd Protectograph check-sign- 
ing MACHINES to save time and 
energy that would be wasted 
signing checks by hand. In this 
way they free themselves to give 
full attention to really impor- 
tant work. 


Todd Check Signers provide 
security as well as efficiency — 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN Alt PRINCIPAL CITIES 


producing from 1000 to 3000 
four-color Signatures per hour 
far more safely than they can be 
written by hand. 


Full control is also assured 
by an accurate, non -resettable 
counter, a dual-lock system 
and removable signature plates 
which prevent unauthorized use. 


Todd Check Signers are now 
available on priority (WPB 
1688) to meet your needs and 
your budget...and bring your 
disbursement methods up to 
date. Write for further informa- 
tion now —without obligation. 


THE TODD CO., INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 


Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
executive time, and increase safety and control! 
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6'* WAR LOAN 
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lo hasten his homecoming 
- with Peace on Earth 


ee again to the season graced 

by gifts and good will, there is cause 
for rejoicing in the victories that are re- 
storing peace throughout the world. Yet 
the task is no less grave, the necessities 
no less urgent, as we enter the final stages 
of the war. 

The purchase of 6th War Loan Bonds 
is equivalent to the greatest of all gifts 
to our friends and loved ones on the 
fighting fronts, because it speeds the 
to shorten their grim remaining 
task. It also means adding security 


to their joy in coming home. Each War 
Bond we buy and hold is both a wise 
personal investment, and a help in assur- 
ing a stable, prosperous, enduring peace. 

This is the will of America: What- 
ever is needed to hasten complete victory 
everywhere shall be done. Let each of us 
keep this pledge in commemorating 
Christmas —with a larger War Bond pur- 


chase than any we have made.in the past, 


as we pray for the war’s speedy end. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Herdware Dealer: Mutual Fire insurance Company, Home Office, Stevems Point, Wisouin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


e3 LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 
e ‘J 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


tors are likely to approve th: plan, 
since they can probably hope fo: |itr 
| better. treatment. 
On the same day that the | 
| financial reorganization was sul 
| the City of Chicago placed orc crs fo; 
| 65 steel subway cars and 500 bus... Thy 
subway cars are to be of the articulate 
| type developed by Clark Equipmen: 
Co., two cars to three trucks; the experi 
mental train of this type has been mp. 
| ning in a New York City subway fo, 
more than a year. 
| _ An order for 35 three-compartment 
| elevated-subway cars went to Pullmap. 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., 30 to St. Louis 
| Car Co. The bus order was split up 
160 to General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division; 100 each to Mack-Intermg. 
tional Motor Truck Corp., Twin Coach 
Co., and White Motor Co.; 20 cach to 
A. C. M. Motors Co. and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Sales (for Ford buses), 
Total cost of the equipment is estimated 
around $10,000,000. 
@ Three Aims—Purposes of the city are 
probably threefold: (1) to get the orders 
registered close to the top of manufac. 
turers’ ‘postwar lists of customer prior. 
ity, subject to subsequent assignment 
to the reorganized traction company: 
(2) to brandish them as a threat of mu- 
nicipal operation if the new company 
shows too much independence of spirit; 
(3) to convince voters that Mayor Id- 
ward J. Kelly is the people’s friend 


N tor 
utted, 


Two-Way Sale 
Municipality and five rural 
cooperatives buy Missouri Gen- 
eral properties after transaction 
is approved by SEC. 


Both cooperative and public owner. 

ship were involved in the sale of the 
properties of the Missouri General Util: 
ties Co., subsidiary of the Associated 
Electric Co., recently approved by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission wn- 
der its order for the disposal of holding 
company properties. 
@ City Pays $410,000—The municipil 
government of Rolla, Mo., seeking pub 
lic ownership of both the electric and 
the water facilities serving the city played 
an important part in the transaction 
by its contribution of $410,000 to the 
total purchase price of $1,610,000. The 
city’s portion was financed by a $50,000) 
bond issue and $360,000 in 3% revenue 
certificates. 

The remainder of the properties goes 
to five rural electric cooperatives, who 
participation was financed by the Ruri 
Electrification Administration — with 
loans totaling $1,200,000 for the pur 
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WILL YOUR SHIP COME IN...WITH EXPORT PROFIT? 
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Export Markets tomorrow will include many 
new names... and ROGERS can help you profit- 


ably introduce your products or services to them. 


ven as vast new United States in- 
lustrial areas have sprung up in the 
douth, the Middle West and Pacific 
oast regions, just so will new de- 
entralized manufacturing areas be 
cattered over all sections of the 
abitable globe tomorrow . . . in 
ities and towns that are only war 


dentities today. 


ow can you most profitably reach 
hese NEW export markets...as well as 
most economically sell and service the 


pong-established foreign commercial 


benters...in the peace years ahead? 


Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corpora- 
ion can answer this question for 
vou— 


Because R.D.A.’s Export Division 
has executives, salesmen, engineers 


and service men—both here and 
abroad—who know foreign mer- 
chandising methods, languages, cus- 
toms, buying habits and govern- 
mental regulations. They have con- 
tacts—at home and overseas—with 
the foreign commissions and buyers 
charged with rebuilding and re- 
equipping war-wrecked factories, 
they have the 
ex perience, a long record of success- 
ful export sales achievement. 


mills and mines... 


You can solve your export 
sales problems by assigning 
responsibility for foreign 
sales to Rogers Diesel & Air- 
craft Corporation. R.D.A.’s 
Export Division has the fi- 


nancial capacity and facilities to sell 
and service any industrial product 
in any foreign country. And do it 
on a mutually profitable basis! 


So if your export department is a 
war casualty ... if you have never 
before considered export sales . 
or if you were not satisfied with pre- 
war export sales volume and profits 
. .. R.D.A. can organize and ad 
minister your export sales . . . world- 
wide or territorially. 


Let’s get together now. Let’s map 
the strategies now that will lead the 
way to profitable export markets 
for you tomorrow. 


ROGERS DIESEL AND 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ae 


momen vets, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


Export Division: 1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 
59, New York. Divisfons: Hill Diese] Engine Com- 
pany, Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Prod- 
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wow Do gLoves 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION? 


ASK THE worker. He'll tell you that he 
can perform his many “hot and heavy” 
jobs with greater speed and security 
when his hands are protected with 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES. 
Ask the production-manager. He'll 
show you that there are fewer injuries, 
fewer men on the “missing” list when 
workers’ hands are guarded with 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES.e 
The remarkable Jomac fabric is a 
loop-finished cloth that is extra-strong 
—gives up to 7 times the wear of ordi- 
nary work gloves. And washable, too. 
Write for the full details. C. WALKER 
JONES CO., Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Foreign Representatives: Charles Chip- 
man Sons (Export Dept.), Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Three Types of JOMAC Gloves 


® REGULAR INDUSTRIAL TYPE 
® HEAT- AND FLAME-RESISTING STYLES 
* SAFETY GAUNTLET-CUFFS 


chase and $914,000 for the extension 
of facilities to additional rural areas. 
© To Extend Service—The properties in- 
volved include 396 mi. of power lines 
serving 5,350 rural consumers and ap- 
proximately 2,250 others in Rolla, St. 
James, and Steelville, as well as the 
Rolla water system. The $914,000 loan 
is designed to extend electric service 
to an additional 3,514 rural consumers, 
requiring the construction of 1,083 addi- 
tional mi. of line. 

The Associated Electric Co., subsidi- 
ary of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Corp., held an interest in Missouri 
General Utilities Co., as of July 31, of 
2,200 shares of common capital stock; 
$550,000 principal amount of 6% first 
mortgage bonds due 1946; and $353,- 
000 in open account indebtedness due 
from Missouri General Utilities. 


Profits Piling Up ~ 


Refinancing of Cleveland’s 
transit system at new low rate 
for industry focuses attention on 
earnings of city-owned utility. 


The rier gre profits which the 
stockholders of Cleveland’s transporta- 
tion system voted away when they de- 
cided, three weeks before gasoline ra- 
tioning ‘began, to sell to the v (BW— 
Apr.18'42,p79) were indicated last week 
by the terms of the refinancing of the 
municipally owned Cleveland Transit 
System. 

@ New Low Rate—Offered to the public 
was $2,000,000 of a $9,310,000 issue of 
14% refunding bonds, maturing by 
1952. They sold at a premium of $26,- 
580, for a net interest rate of 1.21%. 
Balance of the issue was taken by the 
city and by the system itself, which took 
the early maturities. 

The rate was a new low for the transit 
industry, displacing Seattle’s recent 2% 
on similar revenue bonds. 

The bonds being called bear 33%, 
and are not, by their terms, callable, 
until March, 1946. The system will 
pay $747,500 for the privilege of calling 
now, but figures the refunding will save 
$4,391,087 of the $7,685,625 in inter- 
est charges which would have been in- 
curred had the present bonds run to 
full —— 
@ Subway Proposed—The sale of the 
transit system to the city for $14,127,- 
480 took place early in 1942 following 
a long and bitter wrangle over renewal 
of the private franchise. 

This dispute centered on the question 
of how much the value of the system 
might have been reduced by the pay- 
ment of dividends, at the sacrifice of 
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maintenance, during the years 
tem was a cog in the far-flun;: 
prises of the late O. P. and M 
Sweringen. 

With gross revenues for |] 44. 
pected to reach $23,000,000, th: Tran. 
sit Board will have about $5,010, 
available for a start on a modernization 
program that proposes a $40,()00,0qy 
downtown subway loop, with sey, 
rapid-transit arteries radiating from j 
and the purchase by 1960 of $25.55; 
000 in new equipment. 

Passenger revenue for the system 

amounted to $21,740,704 in 1943. 174 
above 1942. Operating expenses wer 
$17,059,924, taxes $201,058, and de. 
preciation $1,341,976, leaving a balance 
of $31,137,746 available for interest an 
other purposes. 
e Trafic Up 33%—With new vehicle 
impossible to obtain, the system this 
year will carry more than 500,000,009 
riders with the 770 streetcars, 260 trail. 
ers, 425 buses, and 29 trackless trolleys 
that it acquired from the Cleveland Rail- 
way Co. Rides in 1941 totaled 353, 
975,707. 

By an increase of some 33% this year 

over the 36,690,354 mi. operated in 
1941, service has been maintained at 
a level that the city has accepted as the 
best that could be expected under war. 
time burdens. 
@ Profits Accumulate—It is notable that 
were the system still privately owned it 
would not have been possible for it to 
accumulate its large reserves for post- 
war modernization. Under Cleveland's 
service-at-cost franchise, which tegu- 
lated operations before the system was 
sold to the city, fares had to be cut 
when income exceeded the cost of a 
$6 dividend a share and predetermined 
levels of maintenance and renewal. 

The Cleveland public, however, ap- 
pears generally willing to pay the same 
fares for sardine-space, and pile up the 
profits for slick new buses and fast, 
quiet streetcars in the future. 

@ Reserve for Taxes—Freedom from 
taxes is also contributing to the postwar 
fund. In its last year of operation the 
Cleveland Railway Co. paid some Sl; 
500,000 in federal, state, and local levies. 

The city-owned system is impound- 
ing $21,000 a month, its tax liability, 
should it lose a case now a m 
the Ohio Supreme Court, in which 
local political subdivisions seek the pay 
ment of real estate taxes on its property. 


WHOOPEE INSURANCE 


Lloyd’s of London hasn’t overlooked 
the fears of some businessmen that 4 
certain amount of property damage wil 
result from general public jubilation 
when V-E Day comes. 

Lloyd’s is offering a policy designed 


enter. 


}. Van. 
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“Come four o'clock, 
"IT usta be dead 


on m’ feet!”’ 


ore. Here it is, five minutes to quitting time, an’ I’m still 
y? “I'll tell you... Jt’s the music! 
nce they started playing music over the plant’s loud 
speakers, I’ve been a different guy! An’ it’s not 
just me—the whole assembly line peps up 
the minute the music goes on. Everything 
runs smoother—an’ better, too. Why, 
brother, you couldn’t hire me 
to work anywhere now, 
unless they had 
music piped 
through the 
plant!” 
The use of music over the 
plant’s sound system to aid in creating a 
optimum working climate is comparatively 
new. In its successful application to your plant, 
tromberg-Carlson engineers will be glad to give you 
e benefit of their extensive first-hand experience; 
discuss with you any of the many other uses of a 
erg-Carlson sound system. Consult the classified 
your telephone directory for your local Stromberg- 
d Equipment distributor. Or write for Booklet 75, 
Division, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 
Sandard and Special 


FROM 6” INSIDE DIAMETER TO 100” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
COMMERCIAL FINISH OR ULTRA-PRECISION 


Spherical Roller Bearings 
Radial Ball Bearings - Thrust Ball Bearings 


Radial Roller Bearings - Thrust Roller Bearings 
Taper Roller Bearings 


Suvaight on Self-aligning . Extra Hoary Duty or Special Sight Type 


LIGHT WEIGHT NON-METALLIC CAGES OR STANDARD BRONZE TYPE 


. Early Delivery * 


PRECISION MACHINE WORK OR GRINDING 
4 anusaal, accuracy on large deamelers 


ATMOSPHERE HARDENING + FLAME HARDENING « PRECISION HEAT TREATING 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORY + MICROSCOPY AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


PON a Rees m4 
SEN 
», For excellence in production of extremely precise, 
vausvally large boll ond roller bearings 


pees ae 


NEERING CORP. 


AR eee on CA 


| to protect buildings, and/or con} 
| from “damages resulting from pub 
_ action following the notice of an 
| stice, false or otherwise.” 


The policy is available to cover 


| age up to $100,000 during any on 
| riod of 48 hours, and will be issued 


| periods not exceeding one year. 


May Split Tax 


Commission recommends 


division of Michigan sales levy 
between state and cities. Plan 
' would give Detroit $6,500,000. 


A new division of Michigan tax te. 


| ceipts, favoring Detroit and other urban 
| areas, has been proposed r! the quasi- 
| legislative State ‘Tax Study 


Ommission, 
The recommendations are the most 
sweeping in the ten years since the 3% 
sales tax and the 15-mill limitation on 
roperty taxes became the keystones of 
Michigan state revenue policy. 
@ Would Split Tax—The commission, 
created by the legislature to do a good 
share of its fiscal thinking, proposed 
that the Michigan sales tax be cut to 
2.5%. Cities would be permitted to 
levy 0.5% without raising the present 
total. 

All money thus obtained would still 
be collected by the state, but any shares 
imposed by cities would simply be 
turned over in bulk to them. The cut- 
back would cost state revenues about 
$15,000,000 a year at present rates. 

Criticism of this idea arose immedi- 
ately in Detroit, where city sales tax 
receipts at 0.5% last year would have 
netted $6,500,000. Officials claimed 
the city needed at least $10,000,000 
yearly, and probably $15,000,000, to 
take care of postwar projects. 

e Changes Siggested Other methods 
of putting more money into the hands 
of local governments were also recom- 
mended by the tax study body. It was 
proposed to revise the intangible prop- 


erty tax to double the present $3,000, 


000 yield annually. All receipts would 
go to local governments on a population 
basis; they now get one-third. 

Gasoline and auto license taxes 
would be pooled in one fund, from 
which the highway department would 
obtain 40%, the counties 35%, and 
the cities 25%—a division said to be 
based on actual need. 

The platform also calls for revisioa 
of local taxes to base assessments on 


| true values. It was also proposed that 


the 15-mill limitation on property taxes 


| be wiped out, so voting in any gov- 


ernmental unit could authorize 15-vear 


| construction programs on a higher scale. 
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Tu Each “/ype 
of Gre le 


Example: For portable grinders, Norton 
grinding wheels made with Resinoid bond. 


Research “‘Know-How’’—It took Norton lab- 
oratory men thousands of man-hours to perfect 
the various resinoid bond formulas in use now— 
each right for a certain type of grinding: 


Manufacturing ‘“‘Know-How’’ —Men who have 
been making grinding wheels for from a quarter 
to a half century put their knowledge to use with 
the best equipment obtainable. 


Engineering *“‘Know-How’’—But it’s the Nor- 
ton abrasive engineers who get into the shops 
and make the final selection—a selection that 
may make the difference between success and 
failure of a grinding wheel. 


It’s this combined “‘Know-How” that gives Norton 
Resinoid Grinding Wheels outstanding performance 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 


Whether the drying job is 


€n1G AS A MINUTE” 


OR “BIG AS A HOUSE” 


<a) 
- oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ae 


Ten pounds of Activated Alumina fill that laboratory model 
Lectrodryer to the brim, whereas the “three tons of air per 
minute” machine holds 250,000 pounds. But both have this in 
common. They do a superdrying job, removing every trace of 
moisture to dew points below -110° F. 

Activated Aluminas are economical to employ, a single 
charge lasting for years. Their high drying efficiencies are 
restored by heating, an operation often handled automatically 
by the machines. Where low-temperature drying is required by 
a process, Alorco Activated Aluminas likewise serve. 

Whether your problem is one of drying air, gases or organic 
liquids, it will pay you to investigate the use of Alorco Activated 
Aluminas there. Machines for drying such materials are avail- 
able. Your engineers don’t have to waste valuable time develop- 
ing special equipment. 

For information on these machines and materials, write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for 
AvuminumM Ore Company) 1935 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


© Clluminat and) Fluorides 


PRODUCTION 


Versatile Silicones 


Technicians disagree as to 
the future of this odd family of 
synthetics, but consensus gives 
them special prominence. 


The silicones are a peculiar and prom. 

ising family of chemical  syntlictics 
While all of them haven't been relcaseq 
by censorship, those in sight offer the 
manufacturer of war goods an exciting 
variety of properties. : 
@ Precision Modification—The silicones 
(BW—Jul.1’44,p47) can be modified 
precisely to fit requirements, according 
to the men who have been working 
with them intensively for the past ten 
years. Any synthetic material can be 
modified, they acknowledge, but the 
silicones offer a wider range of proper- 
ties than any other known plastic, and 
more precise variations. 
@ Range of Products—One product is 
silicone rubber, recently announced by 
General Electric Co. G.E. says it can 
be made to bounce better and stand up 
longer under heat and pressure than 
natural rubber or any other synthetic. 

Another group includes lubricating 
and hydraulic fluids that flow in extreme 
cold and refuse to disintegrate in ten- 
peratures up to about 500F. 

Still another includes a variety of 
resins, for casting and coating appli- 
cations, that are unsullied by repeated 
attacks of heat, oxygen, and electricity 
that would be strong enough to ruin any 
rival resin compound. 

So far, no silicone rubber with enough 
tensile strength to be considered seri- 
ously for tire making has been pro- 
duced, but G.E. chemists claim to have 
made progress in that direction. 

@ Found Everywhere—Silicon, a basic 


‘material of the silicones, is plentiful. 


In the form of sand and quartz, the 
most common silicon-oxygen combina- 
tions are found everywhere. Whether 
this will mean low prices, eventually, 
cannot be answered now. Obviously, 
the answer will depend more upon man- 
ufacturing skill and public demand than 
upon the price of sand. There hasn't 
yet been large-scale production of sili- 
cones upon which to base a forecast of 
prices, and the chemical intermediates 
required are trade and military secrets 
that haven’t yet emerged from a cloud 
of generalities. 

Manufacturers who have been work- 
ing on silicones disclosed some time 
ago that basic materials are sand, petro- 
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leum, and brine. Chemical intermediates 
include chlorine, for silicon tetrachlo- 
ride and various organic chlorides that 
may come from oil or coal, and magne- 
sium, which helps promote a chemical 
reaction of silicon tetrachloride with the 
organic chlorides. ie 
eFuture Appraised—Industrial impor- 
tance of the silicones will be hammered 
out in the give and take of postwar 
competition. Some technicians predict 
their future will parallel the sensational 
development of hydrocarbon chemistry 
in the past 20 years (Report to Execu- 
tives; BW—Nov.25’44,p64). Others ob- 
serve coldly that the silicones are noth- 
ing but another plastic. 

Consensus lies about midway be- 

tween these attitudes; the silicones 
aren't likely to do all things for all men, 
but they are likely to create an impor- 
tant new segment of industry within the 
next ten years OF So. 
e Half and Half—In a sense, the sili- 
cones are a half-and-half combination. 
They represent weddings between the 
inorganic materials, such as glass and 
metal oxides, and the organics, which 
include the millions of possible deriva- 
tives of animal and plant life, petro- 
leum, and coal. 

Exciting, to a chemist, is the possi- 
bility that utterly new and different 
materials may be obtained by further 
study of organic-inorganic combinations. 
A commonly known example is tetra- 
ethyl lead. Other combinations are 
plentiful in nature. Trees contain a 
trace of silicon. Hemoglobin, the red 
coloring matter in blood: contains iron; 


we ia. 


Beads of water on a piece of ceramic 
insulation treated with Dri-Film, a 
kind of submicroscopic silicone resin, 
will not flow together to produce an 
electrically conductive surface. Ma- 
chinery to make textiles water repel- 
lent through the use of Dri-Film is 
reported to be under construction; 
experiments with window glass and 
windshield finishes are also under way. 
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LINK TO SAFETY 


It's the exclusive* saw-toothed lugs that 
make Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 
Chains radically different! They assure 
positive traction: make possible safe 
starts and stops without dangerous, 
rubber-chewing slip and skid. Tough, 
hard-wearing steel, and one-piece con- 
struction, mean increased chain mileage. 
International Chain & Mfg. Co., York, 


Pennsylvania. 


BELL 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . -« OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS + SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. * TED MALONE * 


AY DIVIDENDS HERE 


s 
ef 


Good lighting invariably has 

a stimulating effect on business . . . and 

good lighting invariably starts with lamps. Not even 
the finest, most up-to-date lighting system can 


give you efficient service without high-quality lamps. 


That’s why, for any lighting system, it pays to specify lamps by Westinghouse. For West- 


inghouse is wise in materials . . . how to use the most skilled workmanship . . . how to come 


out with lamps that are especially bright and long-lasting. 


Today Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps are available for factories, offices, stores and 
homes. Your nearest Westinghouse Dealer can supply you. Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Co., Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


DMORROW’S SUNTAN 


ch on the list of Westinghouse plans for your post- 
t health and cemfort, is a new sunlamp that 
quires neither transformer nor reflector. You just 
ew it into a convenient socket—or use it as a 
ilt-in feature in your bathroom. 


bid, blustery weather will no longer rob you of your 
tractive summertime tan. A few minutes a day 
der your Westinghouse Sunlamp will keep that 
althy, outdoor look all winter long. 


NDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 10:15 EWT., - BLUE NETWORK 


IS YOUR PROBLEM ONE OF 
Transporting many 
Miscellaneous ; 
ltems 7 = 


If you are faced with the problem of transport 

loading or lng 0 Gide weslew of eilocsiian. 
San te ae ae listed 
actual case histories, a few many in 
che now ineher Cesalon, 


ABaker Tractor hauls 
multi-trailer trains 
of pellece loaded 
with a wide variety F 
of products in the 
warehouse of the 
world’s Fw 
manufacturer. Pallet 
loads are removed 


Baker Platform 
Trucks ye ex- 
press an aggage 
sqeodity sod ffi. 
ently in a large 
railway terminal, 
Nine Baker trucks 


i stance 
of over 550,00 
miles at a cost of 5 
per mile, with a minimum of time out for 


A aircraft plant 
ys ‘Tractors 
to provide speedy, 
low-cost handlin 

where a wide vert 
ety of production 


must trans- 
ported long dis- 
tances. These mate- 
rials are loaded di- 
rectly on the trailers, 
since they do not 
lend themselves to the use of skids or pallets. 


easily transport 
a plant of one of the 
leading electrical 
manufacturers with 
a Baker Utility Plat- 
form Truck. The 
same truck saves time 
and money handlin: 
a wide variety o 

other materials—in factory, yard and warehouse, 

In warehouses, ter- — 

minals, freight or ex- 

—— stati Baker 

ractors with long 

trains of trailers save 

time and money han- 

dling many miscella- 

neous items. A single 

tractor keeps three 

sets of trailers busy 

—while one is being 

hauled, a second is 

loaded and a third unloaded. 
A large food ware- 
house saves many 
man-hours by using 
a Baker Low Plat- 
form Truck for load- 
ing and pe penn me 
cartons 
of a wide variety of 
sizes and sha that 
cannot be handled 
as unit loads on skids 
or pallets. 


* * * 
If you have a material handling gestion, the 
many case histories listed in the new Catalog 
may — Padme the best answer. Call the Baker 
—y ling Engineer nearest you or write 
us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada : Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


BaRe?r INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Because it remains soft and rubbery after long service at 300F, silid 
rubber has proved most satisfactory material for Navy searchlight gas 


chlorophyl, the green coloring matter 
of plant life, contains magnesium. 

@ Protracted Deve ent—Although 
they are new to the public, the silicones 
have been under development for the 
past 40 years. ¥. S. Kipping, a con- 
temporary British chemist, had _pro- 
duced silicone compounds by 1907; but 
as recently-as 1932, he had concluded 
they wouldn’t be of commercial value. 
He hadn’t allowed for the application 
of a technique the chemists call poly- 
merization, a linking together of mole- 
cules that might be compared with the 
process of cooking up a batch of taffy, 
developed in connection with synthetic 
rubber and plastics. 

Chemists now associated with Dow 

Corning Corp. (a corporate partnership 
of Dow Chemical Co. and Corning 
Glass Works) and with General Elec- 
tric Co. have been investigating the 
polymerization of silicones for ten 
years, and Westinghouse Electric, 
which, like G.E., has been looking for 
better insulating materials, has been 
experimenting with the Dow Corning 
products. 
e Soft Under Heat—In silicone rubber, 
General Electric is believed to have the 
only natural or synthetic plastic material 
that remains soft and rubbery after pro- 
longed application of moderate heat and 
pressure. 

Two important wartime applications 
have been disclosed. Silicone rubber 
makes the only satisfactory gasket for 
the supercharger of the B-29 Super- 
fortress, operating at a temperature of 
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about 300F, and the only satisfag 
gasket for Navy searchlights that 
mounted so close to big guns that 
are subject to frequent shock as we 
heat. The silicone rubber gasket, o 
least one occasion, distributed the s 
of gunfire so well that searchlight 
teners were blown loose but the g 
lens remained intact. 

e Bouncing Putty—A form of sili 
rubber having instant appeal for ne 
everyone is called bouncing putty 
looks like moderately wet pie do 
handles like modeling clay, and, 10 
into a ball, takes a surprising, | 
bounce. 

A wounded soldier who must ¢ 
cise his hand muscles, or who is 
plain bored with hospital life, is 
if someone hands him a hunk of bot 
ing putty. It is fascinating stuff. Da 
out slowly, it clings together like a 
ing gum; pulled sharply, it comes 4 
Pressed against a newspaper pictut 
absorbs the image, but any picce « 
over a period of several minutes, si 
a tendency to settle into a pancakt 
blob. 

e Substitute for Chicle—One chev 
gum manufacturer is looking into 
adaptability of bouncing putty 5! 
placement for chicle. In its ex 
form, bouncing putty isnt rq 
mended as a plaything for children 
cause it sticks fast to clothing and t 
just like chewing gum.  Scicil 
haven’t investigated to learn whe 
it’s poisonous or not, but a Schene¢ 
child whose father brought some ™ 
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"You can be 
as close to me as 


, silig 
t gas 


atisfag 
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that 
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if silid 
for ne 


Putt’ienna try? I’ll tell you how “Ham” income is well above the average. So 
ic dol I got so chummy .. . y’see, I can afford to try and buy new 


nd, 7 Through his job as President of things. And I do! , 
"& “ile Seven-Up Company, Mr. H. C. Do you catch on—why “Ham” Grigg 
Ham”) Grigg ran a commando raid is always sidling up to me in the pages 
ust Gl my affections, Yes, sir... just | of Cosmopolitan? The man’s just peek- 
ho is fMpldn’t resist! ing in my ice-box to see if there’s 
> is hn sin : i plenty of Seven-Up. 
# on epee Tee costante « ; » I'm the kind that’s loyal . .. 
‘ike ch To those that treat me right. Like Cos- 
mopolitan. With its fascinating fiction 
... by ace writers. It’s planned to get 
us Cosmopolites are under 35.) And 2nd hold onto us young folks—us wide- 
by keep datin’ me because I’m so re- awakes. And I like it that way. 
ptive, in a business way. Yes-siree! When I like something, I 
stick with it! And I’ve years ahead to 
| get the best! make that mean plenty to an enter- 
chewy! Everything in my life is tops! prising gent like you, Mister. ; 
into ie got a perfect sweetie-pie of a hus- So whaddya say? Wanna get close? 
y a gind. And two terrific kids. Even our Meet me in the pages of Cosmopolitan! 
» exiy 
t req 
iIdren 
and q MR. GRIGG KNOWS THAT— 


Scient e 

whe 1 Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 
we 2 Cosmopolitan Readers are 
ok CITY PEOPLE! 


9,1 3 Cosmopolitan Readers have 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! MONEY TO SPEND! 


Nes a 
pictul 
1ece ¢ 
tes, snd 
ncake! 


FACT oR FICTION ? A 47-SECOND 


THOUSANDS OF FARMS LAST FALL 
WERE USED AS DUMPS, FOR 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS FARM 
FEEDS. FACT OR FICTION 7, 


© FREE 1900-MILE TRIP 
ALONG AMERICAS BEST KNOWN 
MAIN STREET CAN BE ENJOYED 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN LIVING ROOM. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


@ A HERO BECAUSE 
HE VIOLATED A LAW... 


THE WHEAT FARMER OF THE 
NORTHWEST IS BEING SHOWERED 
WITH HONORS BY THE UNITED 

NATIONS FACT OR FICTION ? 


@ ANIMALS ARE BLOOD 


DONORS at THE sTaTE 
COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON. 
ACT OR FICTION ? 


ANSWERS: 


1, Fact. Northwest farmers have raised 
four miraculously huge wheat crops in 
four successive years .. . and experts say 

it’s a violation of the “law of probability’’! 
Northern Pacific Railway hauled 57 million 
bushels of wheat from the 1944 crop...enough 
to make nearly four billion 1-Ib. loaves of 
bread for the United Nations. 


2. Fact. This new veterinary technique makes 
possible an “‘animal blood bank” which is 
saving much livestock on farms along the 
Main Street of the Northwest. 


2. Fiction. Countless tons of precious corn and 
grain silage is packed in these trenches, then 
covered for storage . . . an ingenious wartime 
livestock feed-conservation measure. Many 
such ideas are suggested to farmers by agricul- 
tural agents of Northern Pacific Railway. 


4, Fact. Just send for the new Fact or Fiction 
booklet ...a fascinating illustrated quiz about 
the 1900-mile Main Street of the North- 
west. 48 pages of fun and 

facts, absolutely FREE. 

Address Northern Pacific 

Railway, Room 941, St. 

Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Mur Stee’ of the loitiwest 


swallowed a piece of it \ 
effects—except to the mot! 
pressure. 

A large market for one varicty o 
cone resins which both G_] ind D 
Corning are said to be inves; oati 
in heat-resistant, oil-resistant, and cha 
ically inert lacquer for 
stoves, refrigerators, and oth. 
duction products. Possibilitics ing 
a finish (made without dryine oils) { 
would outlast the automobile eng 
or remain white indefinitely inside 


ik To 


tomop 
mag 


oven of a kitchen range. 


Carrier's Conduij 


New patents pave way 
postwar expansion of system 
air conditioning by small 
duit instead of by duct. 


With the issuance of U. S. Pate 
No. 2,363,944 and No. 2,363,945 
Nov. 28, and No. 2,363,294 just a we 
before, to the Carrier Corp., Syrac 
N. Y., the domestic patent structy 
underlying Carrier’s “conduit Weat 
master air-conditioning system” for m 
tistory buildings became complete. 
@From Central Plant—Brought 4 
originally in the spring before Pq 
Harbor (BW —Jun.14'41,p65 , but u 
up to now only in Washington's Ho 
Statler and seven other buildings 
cause of wartime restrictions, the s 


| tem utilizes 64-in. or smaller steel co 
| duits to carry heated or cooled, humi 
| fied, or dehumidified air from a cent 


conditioning plant to a large numb 


| of small rooms. 


It is not designed to outmode a du 
system, which will continue to be ¢ 
ployed for conditioning large spac 
such as assembly halls and unpartitior 
general offices. 

@ Mile a Minute—Secrets of the abi 
of a 64-in. circular conduit to replac 
rectangular duct of about 12x} 

cross-section are (1) the high velocity 
the air stream, which reaches almos 
mile a minute, and (2) the fact th 
the conduit is called upon to fumi 
only about a fifth of the condition 
air that is required by any partici 
room. 

The other four-fifths is room 4 
circulated and recirculated by the 
duit air through individual _ heat 
cooling coils which replace ortho 
heating radiators in pa room and 
quire even less space. 
@ Conserves Space—Market envisiot 
by Carrier comprises the hundreds 
hotels, hospitals, apartment houses, 
office buildings scheduled for mode 
zation in the postwar period, plus 
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U.S. F.& G. salutes the ae State! 
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In Oregon’s S. Is, the broad-shouldered sons of the Beaver State are performing pro- 
duction miracles to help speed the day of final Victory. U.S.F.& G. takes pride in the fact that 
its insurance policies and surety bonds protect many of Oregon's great war industries. 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE IS NOTHING NEW IN OREGON! 


HE staggering production quotas met and surpassed by Oregon's shipyards are only one example 


ot : of how Oregonians so frequently achieve the ‘impossible.’ For Oregon is a state of big men, big 
o ideas, and big deeds. Bonneville Dam, mighty sky-reaching firs, vast salmon fisheries . . . these arc 
ritio symbolic of Oregon’s greatness. Each year Oregon cuts billions of feet of timber . . . leads the nation 
° abi in production of hops . . . exports immense quantities of fruic and berries. Little wonder busy Oregon 
ceplace is known as the Beaver State! 


To serve Oregon, U.S.F.& G. requires a branch office at Portland and agency offices in 68 cities and 
almost towns throughout the state. Few communities in the United States, its territories, and Canada are 
| without a U.S.F.& G. agent. So wherever you are look to the local U.S.F. & G. representative for 
dition guidance in casualty insurance and bonding problems. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


ln Impor tant 


engineering job! 


It is no accident that the bolts and nuts you get from 
Oliver assemble perfectly, hold tight, last long. To 
produce such results, our engineers study the metal- 
lurgy of materials, effects of hot and cold working, 
flow of metal in forming processes, threading methods, 
effects of heat treating and surface hardening pro- 
cesses, as well as quality-control methods that assure 
accurately made products. 

So, because you want your fasteners right, and 
because the production of industrial fasteners is an 
important engineering job, you will be wise to buy 
from Oliver. Here you will find the engineering 
knowledge, experience and modern equipment 
needed to produce modern industrial fasteners. 


IRON AND STEEL - 
di 
4 QOLL 6 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 


| 


new multistory buildings of |ike 
fications. 

Since the conduit and other 5: 
connections occupy little tore ¢ 
than is now required for h iting ¢ 
nections, the system promis; not, 
to minimize tear-outs required for , 
ernization but also to conser ¢ cong 
able rentable area in buildin.s ol 
new. 


MILKWEED YIELDS Ol: 


Milkweed, the bothersome 
which began living down a bad 
back in 1933 when, because of its 
roots, it was first used as an agent 
combat soil erosion, and which jp 
war has given notable service as q 
substitute for Javanese kapok as a f 
for life preservers (BW—Oct.28'445 
has been found useful in another 

Recent laboratory experiments 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn }, 
confirmed that milkweed sceds cont 
large quantities of commercially y 
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FOR SHARP X-RAYS 


A Westinghouse engineer adjusts ti 
company's new automatic exposu 
timer which takes the guesswork « 
of chest X-ray photography in tulx 
culosis clinics. Connected with am 
tor-driven camera that takes low 
miniature pictures of the X-ray img 
on a fluoroscopic screen, this ck 
tronic device shuts off the radiata 
when enough rays have passed ! 
record a negative of proper dens 
and contrast. Because X-ray tecil 
cians formerly had to judge their 4 
posures by gaging such variables 
the subject’s weight and tissue densi 
the timer speeds mass examinati0 
considerably, Westinghouse 1¢po 
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‘HE SCIENCE BEHIND THE SCHTENCE OF ELECTRON DO 


Perhaps nowhere else will you find as great an emphasis on testing 

St and inspection as is practised at Eimac. There are literally hun- 

The two Eimac electron tubes il- dreds of individual tests and inspections to which every Eimac tube 
lustrated are “guinea pigs” in the is subjected. Such rigid control along with painstaking care in fab- 
science behind the science of elec- 
tronics’ They are but two among 
many that live and die in the Eimac 
laboratories while undergoing a 
variety of gruelling tests deliber- 
ately designed to wear them out. 


Such work provides performance 
data upon which you can depend that Eimac, being an exclusive manufacturer of electron vacuum 


rication has enabled Eimac to set performance standards difficult 
to equal...and to maintain these standards in tube after tube, year 
after year. This is an important fact to remember when you are 
selecting electronic equipment, because it’s the electron vacuum 
tube that makes such equipment “tick”. Hence your equipment 
can be no better than the vacuum tube it employs... Remember, too, 


and speeds the development of tubes, is in a position to render unbiased help with your electronic 
new electron vacuum tubes. equipment problems. A note on your company letterhead giving 
details will bring this assistance without cost or obligation. 


Readthisbooklet—it’sFREE ‘Follow the leaders to ‘The science behind th. 


science of electronics i 


ELECTRONIC TELESIS* the focusing of all branch: 


of science on the develop 

Sixty-four pages, fully illustrated, eee = better 

covering Secale of Elec- ots: electron vacuum tubes 
tronics and many of its most 
important uses. Written in lay- 
man’s language, this booklecwill 
rove of interest to everyone. 
our copy will be sent without 
cost or obligation. Available in 
English and Spanish languages. 


"Telesis: Progress consciously planned EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., 955 San Mateo Ave., SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


and produced by intelligently directed 
effort. PLANTS LOCATED AT: SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA AND SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Export Agents: FRAZER & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco California, U. S. A. 


"“Gramp” 
Was Proud 
as Punch! 


= .-- Grandfather 
was very proud 
indeed of his cigar 
case... and how well 
it tells our story. It 
provided protection 
«+. it was light-weight 
... it neatly nested the 
product. 

And so, today, 
GENERAL engi- 
neered shipping con- 
tainers are specifically 
designed for the prod- 
uct... designed to 
provide ample protec- 
tion . . . streamlined 
to save space . . . constructed of sturdy, 
light-weight materials toexpedite handling 
and cut costs. Frequently GENERAL en- 
gineers have suggested minor product 
changes that have increased production 
and substantially reduced material and 
shipping costs. 

While GENERAL engineered shipping 
containers are today shipping vital sup- 
plies throughout the world, we, too, are 
planning to serve you with improved con- 
tainers tomorrow! z 

Get acquainted now with the many ad- 
vantages of GENERAL’S “Part of the 
Product” plan. Write today. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to help you with your 
packing problems. 


General Corrugated Box 


Send for “The General Box” 
—this booklet illustrates 
General Box Company's 
“Part of the Product” Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwevkee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, 


Continental Box Company, inc.: 
Hevston, Dallas. 


able oil, similar to soybean and lin- 
seed oil. 
Although preliminary tests indicate 
that milkweed oil is edible, its main use 
robably will be in paint manufacture. 
xterior paints made with it meet Navy 
specifications, and a high resistance to 
sig | yellow after long use or expos- 
ure to heat will make it valuable in pre- 
paring high-bake enamels for refrigera- 
tors and other kitchen equipment. 
Last year the War Production Board 
commissioned the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry to see if milkweed could 
be used in paper making, and the insti- 
tute in turn asked the Brooklyn insti- 
tute to inquire into the properties of 
the seeds. Main research was in possible 
uses for the oil, particularly as regards 
wartime paint making, but experiments 
indicate that the seeds contain phos- 
hatides such as lecithin (BW —Feb. 
6'44,p94). Lecithin is used in choco- 
late bars, ice cream, and other food 
products to give smoothness and to act 
as an anticrystallizing agent. The seeds 
also contain proteins which may be used 
in cattle foods. 


FIRE PERIL CLOSES PLANT 


Police closed the plant of Eversharp, 
Inc., in Chicago last Saturday after a 
complaint by the Chicago Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau that 15 specific violations 
of the fire ordinance had been found 
there. Policemen were stationed at the 
plant to prevent operation, and only a 
small maintenance force was permitted 
to enter, until Monday when reopening 
of the plant was sidieosined following 
an inspection. 

Huge quantities of a plastic with a 
sitveatibilioes base were alleged to be 
stored in the building, where 1,800 peo- 
ple were employed. Authorities assert 
that the material is highly inflammable 
and that it gives off explosive fumes as 
it decomposes in storage and manufac- 
ture. 

The pencil and fountain pen makers 
had previously been ordered not to store 
more than 25 lb. of the material in one 
place at a time and to install fireproof 
storage vaults, explosion-proof electric 
switches, and other safety equipment. 
These recommendations, authorities say, 
have not been followed. 

Last February Eversharp was fined 
$200 for failure to remove completed 
quantities of nitrocellulose in the plant 
to places where the material would not 
be a fire hazard. The Navy, authorities 
said, later canceled its contracts for air- 
craft instruments and last December 
when the plant was partially engaged 
in war work the Army complained that 
government property was imperiled. The 
Army also is said to have terminated 
its contracts. 


said 


NEW PRODUCT 


Safety Lights 


Night driving promises to be teliey, 
of some of its hazards and eve civen 
measure of comfort through th 
tion of a pair of Bridge Saf-T-1 ites, , 
products of L. D. Bridge, 26 WW. \arJ 
St., Blairsville, Pa. One light 004 
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on the left front fender (top); the othe I 
on the right front fender. I 
Results are said to include: “lighting] | 


the sides of roadways, enabling dnver 
of approaching cars to see through th 
‘blind spots’ caused by the headlight 
of oncoming cars; safer driving in rit, 
fog, and snow; easier and safer eme- 
gency roadside repairs and tire changes 
backing and turning made more 0 
venient.” 


—————————— 


Cleanser and Surfacer 


Terry cloth, which used to be em 
ployed mainly in towels and bath robes 
finds a broadened field of application 1 
“Downite,” the new nonmetallic indus 
trial abrasive cloth developed by tk 
Downy Products Co., 555 Central Ave, 
Orange, N. J. Abrasives of differeat 
grain sizes for particular kinds of wot 
are “anchored” to the soft, pliant matt 
rial by a durable plastic binder. Use 
wet or dry, flat or wadded up, the clot b 
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gid to be “ideal for smoothing, 
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ns of dirt-laden grease or oily metal 


ings around machinery areas; remov- | 
> heavy oil and grease from the hands; 


relicr@lind many other purposes.” 
't Liven 
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uplex Hacksaw 


Canadian patent No. 422,839 is in 
bce and U.S. patents are pending on 
e “Precision’”” Double-Bladed Hand 
ycksaw, new product of Precision 
rts, Ltd., 2025 Aylmer St., Montreal, 
n. The tool mounts two standard 
‘ksaw blades, one on either side of a 
sbular aluminum frame which affords 
pace for a half-dozen spare blades. If 
ne blade breaks, the operator ‘‘can 
ill use the hacksaw as there is still 
ension on the other blade.” 


THINGS TO COME 


Principles underlying the bi- 
metallic elements that protect 
electric appliances against over- 
heating and keep watches running 
accurately regardless of tempera- 
ture will govern the self-scaling, 
bimetallic tubes of condensers, 
feed water heaters, and other heat 
exchangers in power plants and 
factories of the future. Such tubes, 
which are of flattened cross-sec- 
tion, are already getting wartime 
workouts in marine stills for pro- 
viding fresh water at sea. 

Made of Admiralty metal, and 
with a strip of monel (which has 
32% lower thermal expansion 
than Admiralty) affixed to one 
side, each flattened tube flexes 
repeatedly with changes in tem- 
perature, cracking off scale almost 
before it forms. In future services 


cling, or resurfacing wood, metal, | 
bd other surfaces; removing accumula- 
| 


sistance, the tubes will be made 
of other bimetallic combinations. 


Remember the soft, velour-like 
finish on some of the paper boxes 
furnished the luxury trade before 
the war? The same treatment, 
which is produced by blowing 
fiock (precisely cut textile fibers) 
; on an adhesively coated surface, 
em not only will add sales appeal to 
postwar packaging but will appear 


re as the surface finish of postwar 
re products ranging from wooden 
! picture frames to metal lighting 


fixtures. One such product al- 
=" ready on the way to market is a 
vor fluorescent bed lamp, all flocked 
out in pastel tints of beige, green, 
lue, Or rose. . 


calling for extreme corrosion-re- | | 
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—— Hyatt wound roller type as used in the table 
rollers. Hyatt 70,000 series solid roller type as used 
on line shafts. There's a size and type of Hyatt 
Roller Bearing for every application. 


cannes: MYATT 


To a blooming mill that had established a world’s 
record producing 171,440 tons of steel ingots in a 
month, was added more glory when 512 ingots were 
rolled by one of the three crews during an 8 hour turn. 

Production like that would permit no time out 
for bearing wear or care, but this mill knew from 
past experience that with Hyatt Roller Bearings on 
all table rollers and line shafts all would be well, 
all the time. 

You may be planning record production like this 
for the equipment you have on the board, and for 
everyday practical bearing performance, it will pay 
to consider Hyatts. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE FAR EAST 


Frontier for American Enterprise 


THE great tradition of 
our frontier lies to the West. But for 
a United States that stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, to Go West 
is to arrive in the Far East. The feet of 
literally millions of our young men are 
now set upon that route. 

Accomplishment of their objective— 
the defeat of Japan—will not end our 
responsibilities to the Orient any more 
than the defeat of Germany will end 
our responsibilities to Europe. This time 
we mean to see the venture through. 

The first sketch of a political program 
for enlisting the strength of nations of 
good will to enforce the peace was 
drawn at Dumbarton Oaks. That is a 
good start. But those who participated 
know how much work remains before 
the blueprint becomes a fully matured 
plan, the plan becomes a structure, and 
the structure takes life and effective be- 
ing in the living imagination and will 
of the peoples of the world. 

No political accord, however high its 
purpose, can endure for long if it de- 
pends upon the loyalty and support of 
populations embittered by hopeless pov- 
erty that is offered no promise of relief. 
The poisonous dust of mass despair 
makes inevitable an ultimate explosion, 
whether it be sparked by a torch sup- 
plied from without or by its own inter- 
nally generated heat. Much of the Far 
East is sufficiently close to that position 
to pose a grave problem to the Western 
world. It is of particular importance 
that American business men and work- 
ers alike recognize the nature of their 
responsibility in the matter, for to them 
the great area of the East presents also 
an opportunity and a challenge. 
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The Orient—stretching in a vast semi- 
circle from Manchuria and Japan to 
India and Ceylon—is the home of more 
than a billion people, the world’s great- 
est potential market. In its mountains 
are the earth’s richest stores of tin and 
mica; its deposits of iron ore, coal, and 
manganese rival those of France, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. Its rice pad- 
dies are the most productive in the 
world, its coconut and rubber planta- 
tions the largest, and its cotton pro- 
duction is of major volume. 

And yet, this fabulous region—with 
its riches of manpower and raw mate- 
rials—suffers from living standards at 
the léwest rung of the world scale. With 
as much as 85 per cent of the popula- 
tions of this great area devoted to the 
production of farm products, starvation 
has been an endemic plague to count- 


excess capacity. 
We shall find ourselves, at war’s end, 


they absorb; and although Canada, 
Sweden, and Switzerland will be, the 
United States will stand alone as the 
one major creditor nation in the world. 
If the potential advantages of this posi- 
tion are managed with wisdom and 
imagination, they will enormously en- 
hance our opportunities for supplying 
a great share of the capital goods de- 
mand of undeveloped areas, 
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What is the dimension of the Far 
East’s potential demand? What are 
some of the difficulties standing in the 
way of its being realized? 

If needs were the only measuring 
stick, the Far Eastern market would 


provide a bottomless pit into which 
the great stores of our exportable 
pacity could be poured with 
to spar 

China, alone, with its teeming pop, 
lation of 450 millions, has spelled , 
needs in dimensions large enough 
stir the imaginations of the equipme 
producers of the world. 

Business Week (February 5, 
supplements Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s » 
cious first estimates of the requir, 
ments for a thorough-going industriaj; 
zation program with figures provided } 
current Chinese planners—25,000 log 
motives; 300,000 freight cars; 2 
passenger coaches; 20,000,000 tons gq 
steel; and 90,000 power driven machin 
tools for the first five years of recon 
struction. An American manufacture 
of farm equipment, who recently sy 
veyed the agricultural requirements ¢ 
China, estimates an ultimate Chine 
market for 20,000,000 tractors. 

India’s drawing-board plans aq 
equally expansive. According to 
bold pattern drawn up by a group o 
Bombay industrialists—some of whor 
are due to visit the United States earl 
in 1945—India, after the war, will 
quire a capital investment of $2,000,000, 
000 a year over the next 15 years, 
which $250,000,000 per year for the fi 
seven years will be in the form of in 
ported capital goods. 

Included on the huge import orde 
list of the Bombay executives are min 
ing, roadbuilding and power station 
equipment, heavy locomotives, metal 
lurgical plants, agricultural machinery, 
and a long list of machine tools. 

There can be no question of the neei 
of these countries for the industri 
equipment—and for many items of ma 
ufactured goods—which we are so emi 
nently in a position to supply. Bi 
realism requires that we measure thi 
demand against the Far East’s probab 
capacity in the relatively near 
to absorb industrial goods. 

A Chinese economist has estimate 
that China, in 1937, had a total i 


dustrial capital investment of abou 
$1,000,000,000 in American values, % 


ing like $2.50 per capita of pop 
lation. In contrast, the American inves 
ment, in manufacturing facilities alo 
is now more than $600 per capita. 
What it could mean in terms ‘ 
capital goods requirements if Chin 
alone carries out this dream of mo 


ernizing, not to the utopian level ° 


the United States but to the p 

modest level of the less develope 
Soviet Union, is typified by measurit 
just three lines: 500,000 tons of steel 
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for five years, to add 12,500 miles 
,e railroad system; 2,187,500 motor 
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ter long-run opportunity of 
them manufactured es 
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Clearly industrial Europe gained rath- 
er than suffered from the industrializa- 


from us each year almost as much as 
the relatively unindustrialized 130 mil- 
lion people south ef the Rio Grande. 

If it be granted, as I believe it must, 
that the development of Far Eastern 
countries will be to our advantage as 
well as theirs, the second question that 
we should face is the speed with which 
it can be accomplished. Is there genu- 
ine promise in the proximate future of 
opportunities for American enterprise 
of the magnitude set forth in the esti- 
mates quoted above? 

In all fairness, I am forced to state 
my conviction that the road is longer 
than is indicated by Chinese and Indian 
leaders It is natural, and far from 
censurable, that their eyes should be 
focussed upon the urgency of national 
needs, rather than upon obstacles in 
the way of their fulfillment. 

On the other hand, it is possible that 
our own long process of industrializa- 
tion may lead us to conclusions of un- 
due conservatism. Ideas, once they 
break the crust of resistance are the 
most contagious of bacteria, and the 
tempo of their infiltration seems to 
increase by geometrical progression in 
a world of swift communication. 
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In an interesting recent study of The 
International Labor Office, it is suggest- 
ed that the general economic level of 
the rest of Asia outside Japan in the 
late 1930’s was not dissimilar to that of 
Japan in 1900. Between 1900 and 1936, 
Japan increased its total capital invest- 
ment more than threefold devoting 
between 10 and 17 per cent of its an- 
nual income to capital outlays. A com- 
parable tempo of development for 
China, India, and other Asiatic areas 
would result in a capital expansion 
that would dwarf to insignificance the 
most optimistic blueprints that have 
been put forth to date. I am not sug- 
gesting this as a likely possibility, but 
rather as a caution lest we, in the 
name of hard-headed realism, under- 
estimate Asiatic potentials as much as 
their own nationals exaggerate them. 

Finally, in appraising the outlook for 
American enterprise in Far Eastern 
markets, we collide, head-on, with the 
problem of how we are to be paid. 
Here, hard-headedness can be only a 
virtue, for the lack of it will breed in- 
evitable disaster for the Asiatics as 
well as for us. 

In the last analysis, the dimension of 
the American market in the Far Eastern 
countries will be determined by the 
dollar exchange at their command, ob- 
tained through the products, goods, and 
services which they are able to provide 
to us, with due allowance for multi- 
lateral trade arrangements. It is true 
that the balance temporarily can be 
distorted through the extension of de- 
velopmental loans. There is little ques- 
tion but that such loans will be in 
order after the war, and if they are 
wisely made, for productive projects 
that eventually will increase the ex- 


THIS IS THE 30rn OF A SERIES 


porting capacities of the countries to 
which they are extended, they can be 
thoroughly justified. But the best loans 
provide only a temporary expedient. In 
the long run, the balance of current 
payments must be restored with suffi- 
cient margin to provide interest pay- 
ments and finally amortization of prin- 
cipal. 
x ke 


How, then, are we to attack the 
problem of increasing our imports from 
the Orient? 

In 1937, the total exports of the Far 
East amounted to something over $5,- 
000,000,000—a little less than $1,500,000,- 
000 in foodstuffs, a little more than 
$2,500,000,000 in raw and partly manu- 
factured materials, and better than 
$1,000,000,000 of manufactured articles. 
Of this total, the United States pur- 
chased only about 20 per cent—approx- 
imately 10 per cent each of the food- 
stuffs and manufactures, and 30 per 
cent of the materials. 

Despite changes in our technologies 
which will probably reduce our future 
takings of such important items as 
rubber and silk, the achievement of a 


ports, but only if it is an accepted part 
of our national policy to do so. 

This means an alert and aggressive 
exploration of two-way trade possibili- 
ties on the part of both American busi- 
ness and our governmental agencies. It 
cannot be done by either alone. 

war has dislocated many of the 
patterns that prevailed in the 

East is hungry for the type 

which we, uniquely, are 

tuated to supply, but it will make its 
bargains with those who will not only 
fill its needs but will also provide out- 
lets for its produce. Even the prewar 
magnitude of the exports from this 
area provides ample margin for the 
most meticulous and imaginative shop- 
ping of Eastern markets with the aim 
of increasing the modest share of our 
prewar purchases. And a farsighted 
program of development loans can 
greatly increase the capacity of these 
countries to produce what we want. 

In general, we can trust American 
enterprise to explore rigorously all 
likely export opportunities. But the 
equally vigorous investigation of im- 
port possibilities will require a break 
from past traditions on the part of 
American business and American gov- 
ernment. 

Both East and West must learn to 
think in new patterns for the success- 
ful opening of a new frontier. 


President McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. 


MARKETING 


Fight Car Pricing 


Auto industry prepares 
to resist fixing of ceilings on 
postwar motor vehicles. OPA 
calls for cost data. 


OPA and the automotive industry 
are squaring off for a bare-knuckle fight 
over the pricing of postwar cars. 

The price agency is trying to figure 
out a ceiling formula to keep the prices 
of the first new cars from skyrocketing. 

The industry is opposed to any peace- 

time ceilings and gives promise of 
unyielding resistance. Already the im- 
pression is abroad in Detroit that the 
automakers are bucking OPA’s attempt 
to accumulate enough cost data for the 
preparation of a price-lid formula. 
@ Questionnaire Sent—Last month the 
government agency dispatched an elab- 
orate questionnaire to the automobile 
community—the customary step in the 
early stages of the search for a reconver- 
sion pricing formula. The form’s great- 
est significance lies in four cost sched- 
ules embracing direct and indirect in- 
creases in cost of materials and labor 
since Jan. 1, 1941. 

Traditionally, cost figures are locked 

in the innermost recesses of the auto 
industry’s heart. They are competitive 
dynamite. Never before has the indus- 
try exposed them to public scrutiny, 
and there is little reason to believe that 
the caution of a lifetime will be cast 
aside at a nod from OPA. 
@ No Defiance, But—If pricing officials 
regard this attitude as a strike, they'll 
have to make the best of it. Certainly 
the industry won’t directly defy the in- 
quiry, but the information which the 
auto makers are willing to reveal prob- 
ably will fall far short of the precision 
data OPA wants. 

One of the industry’s fears, based on 
the prominence of the cost schedules in 
the questionnaire, is that OPA will fail 
to take into account such factors as 
fixed expenses and the extraordinary 
overhead burdens encountered at the 
start of a model year. This fear may be 
overdrawn, however, for the question- 
naire also calls for a mine of informa- 
tion bearing on other items of expense. 
@ Piano Technique—As. the auto men 
figure it, OPA intends to average the 
indicated cost increases for all auto com- 
panies, then set up an authorized price 
advance for the industry by simple bar- 
gaining. This is the approach the price 
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agency took in repricing pianos (BW— 
Oct.21'44,p80). 

The industry professes to see a cer 

tain futility about price ceilings on mo- 
tor vehicles, for it has been demon- 
strated that costs can be slashed by 
depreciating quality in places where it 
is not likely to be discovered. It is 
presumed, however, that OPA would 
raise formidable barriers against quality 
deterioration in a price ceiling order. 
@ Rely on Competition—The belief 
among auto men is that natural forces 
of competition will do more to hold 
prices in line than will any official rul- 
ing. OPA doesn’t share this belief; in 
fact, a few of the price framers fear that 
a reconversion price that is too high will 
have the effect of driving prospective 
buyers out of the market, to the ulti- 
mate detriment of the industry. 

All this friction is characteristic of 
relations between the industry and 
OPA. When discussion of postwar car 
prices first came into the open last fall, 
auto executives were called to Washing- 
ton for a conference. The meeting 
achieved nothing (BW —Sep.30’44,p19). 
e Compare Results—Returns on the 
OPA questionnaire probably will show 


labor prices up anywhere fro 
40% in the Detroit area, an 
perhaps 30%; materials y 
10% to 15% greater than 
Through checks on the par 
and other sources, OPA wi 
its own estimates for compar 
Parts firms are squealin 
They’re afraid that if OPA 
squeeze on the auto compan: 
ter will in turn exert greater 
sure on suppliers. , 


Safeway Loses 
Big food chain’s campaig 
against OPA regulations, mar 


ups, and classifications j 


thwarted by emergency coy 


Safeway Stores, Inc., is making litt 

progress in its continuing tussle wit 
OPA regulations. 
@ Loses on Three Counts—Last wee) 
the Emergency Court of Appeals rule 
against Safeway in a simultancous judg 
ment on three separate appcals Satg 
way had protested: 

(1) OPA’s classification-of-stores re 
ulation, which puts all chain store oy 
lets in either group 3 or group 4-th 
big-volume stores with the lowest pn 


DINING FOR DESIGN 


In a crude wooden mockup of an air- 
liner’s cabin United Air Lines workers 
eat meals and balance trays to gather 
ideas for the dining comfort of post- 
war passengers. From this research 
into requirements of elbow room, 


aisle space, and seating afrangemel 
engineers will determine how th 
line’s future planes should be ® 
signed to serve food in flight. Th 
full-sized fuselage model under t 
at Chicago is that of a DC tran 
port which United will operate " 
56 daytime travelers or 26 sleepé 
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They said: 
“You'll have to get up awful early 
in the morning to beat ’em” 


[so WE GOT UP AWFUL EARLY | 


Fr" Mr. Hooper’s! Network Daytime Report for 
October we find the average weekday morning 
rating (9-12 A. M.) is: 
Blue 
CBS 
NBC . 
That brings up a story. 
Last year, figures were different. From the Hooper 
figures, it looked like CBS and NBC had a hex on the 
erican housewife. Folks in the ad business just 
shook their heads over figures like these, for January, 
1943: 
ces . . . . 
NBC . wie 
Blue . . 2 « 


Those folks said, “You will have to get up pretty 
early in the morning to switch that!” 
So what happens? 


So we get up early. Stay up late. Ask thousands of 
* housewives about the programs they listen to in the 

morning. 36% of daytime listeners tell us there are 
too many tear-jerkers. 

For them, we feature programs like the Breakfast 
Club .. . Breakfast at Sardi’s ... My True Story. 

And then what happens? 

In January, 1944, we take the lead on average 
monthly ratings, and hold on to it from then on. 


In morning quarter hours Blue is first most often 


4.1 
3.7 
2.9 


THIS IS THE 


and we get tops in 66 out of a possible 120 fifteen- 
minute morning periods (January-October). Just last 
month we led in more than NBC and CBS combined. 


Jack Berch moves over from MBS and the first pop 
out of the box clocks up a higher rating than his eas 
at Mutual. 


We sell more morning time than any other network. 


And we find there is something about ovr women: 
they chuck their sales resistance under the sink when 
they listen. 


Don McNeill who talks regularly to four out of 
every ten women listening to the radio after hubby 
has gone to the office, offers housewives a member- 
ship blank for his Breakfast Club. 820,000 write him 
letters. Then the paper shortage gums things up. 


Macfadden turns up with a thing about “wartime 
love.” It’s mentioned once on My True Story—then a 
sustainer. In two days, 3,654 ladies send for it. 

A client offers a market basket for 25¢ on 47 Blue 
stations. He buys 32,000 in the first sixteen days to 
fill orders. 

That is all, except to tell you that we have one spot 
left in the morning with a for sale sign on it. 

And we want to remind you that all this proves 
once again that the Blue—the youngest, freshest, most 
virile network—gets listeners and sells goods. 

GIVE US THE PROGRAMS~—WE’LL GIVE YOU THE 
RATINGS, RESPONSES AND SALES. 


Me NETWORK 


ing the pay-load. 


special steels have greater resis- 
tance to atmospheric corrosion 


than ordinary steel. 


Specialists in Sheet Steel 
The specialized knowledge that 
Armco men bring to sheet steel 
problems goes back more than 40 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


Mopern structural designs have 
greatly increased the efficiency 
of streamlined trains, airplanes, 
highway trucks and trailers. 


Many of these were developed 
and improved by close co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers and 
Armco research engineers. For 
example, through the use of 
Armco High Strength Steels and 
better design, the “skin” or shell 
of a modern truck-trailer assumes 
a larger share of the load—further 
reducing dead-weight and increas- 


Besides being stronger, these 


years. This experience may help 
save you time and money in the 
development of your own post- 
war products. 


We shall be glad to give you 
specific information on the appli- 
cations of High Tensile Stainless 
Steels; Low Alloy High Strength 
Steels; and other special purpose 
sheet steels. And our studies of 
markets and distribution channels 
may be of assistance to your sales 
organization. Why not consult 
with us about your requirements? 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 3481 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


ceilings. Safeway has contend: | 
if OPA must classify stores, ¢! 
gation should be on the basis 
tions rather than ownership and yo)», 
Since Safeway’s group 4 stores (th. 
with an annual volume of $25() (9 
over) have lower ceiling price 
smaller group 3 stores, the con 
must charge group 4 prices in 4j| « 
outlets in order to adhere to its 0); 
maintaining the same prices in 3)! stor. 
serving the same area. 7 

(2) The markups allowed by op 
for the “preretail” functions pe: forme 
by most of the large chains. Safe, 
contends that these are generally jy 
sufficient. All the chains - felt the 
‘sarge here, in one degree or anothe; 
ut Safeway feels that there has be 
particular hardship in its case becaysd 
of the company’s long-standing polic 
of handling all distributive functions 
including delivery to the store (BW 
Mar.22’41,p46). An example of what 
Safeway considers discrimination ; 
OPA’s refusal to allow the chains tg 
take a carlot distributor’s markup, al 
though they customarily buy in carlots, 

(3) The amendment to Maximum 
Price Regulation 355 which rolled back 
retail meat prices of integrated chains, 
@ Others May Follow—Safeway is act. 
ing only for itself, but other food chains 
are also vitally affected by the court's 
decisions on these points, and can be 
expected to press for redress of their par- 
ticular grievances when they see how 
Safeway fares. There is at least a 50-50 
chance that Safeway will take its case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


SEEK UNIFORM BAG LAWS 


The standardization of products and 
packaging by WPB’s Conservation Di- 
vision, which last month was allowed to 
die quietly (BW—Oct.7'44,p7), may 
live after it. Latest indication of this 1s 
a proposal for state laws regulating bag 
sizes for flour, corn meal, and hominy 
grits. 

War regulations now limit bags for 
flour and corn meal to six sizes—2 hb, 
5 Ib., 10 Ib., 25 Ib., 50 Ib., and 100 
Ib. Prior to the issuance of the WP3 
order on May 1, 1943, 21 different bag 
sizes of flour were offered to the trade. 
The standardization of bag sizes als 
permitted flour to be sold on a hundred. 
weight basis, instead of the traditional 
barrel unit of 196 Ib. 

The Council of State Governments 
has the support of the Millers’ National 
Federation, as well as of most of the 
milling industry, in its effort to have 
state legislatures incorporate the present 
WPB bag standards into uniform state 
laws and thus continue the present 
standardization when wartime regula 
tions expire. 
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Digest Trouble 


Canadian pocket monthly 
runs afoul paper regulations on 
heels of two copyright lawsuits. 
Magazine may sell out. 


New trouble has descended upon the 
Canadian pocket monthly, Magazine 
Digest, which is already involved in 
copyright infringement suits brought by 
Curtis Publishing Co. and Esquire, 
Inc. 
eFined for Paper Use—Last week in 
Toronto, fines totaling. $10,000 and 
costs were levied against Magazine Di- 
gest Publishing Co., Inc., on five 
charges under the Canadian Price Board 
paper control regulations. 

Trade sources say the magazine's 
paper quota has also been reduced to a 
point where only mail circulation can 
be maintained. Mail circulation is said 
to be considerably smaller than U. S. 
news stand distribution, estimated at 


300,000. About 80% of total circula- 


tion is in the United States. 

e Infringement Charged—Several weeks 
ago Curtis Publishing Co. filed suit in 
federal court at New York, alleging 
that articles in the January, 1944, issue 
of Magazine Digest infringed on the 
Curtis copyright on articles which had 
appeared in two 1943 issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Besides dam- 
ages, costs, and counsel fees, Curtis de- 
manded an accounting of profits (re- 
sulting from publication of the articles 
in question), and asked that all copies 
of that issue be impounded by the court 
and that the magazine be enjoined from 
further distribution of it. 

Subsequently, Esquire, Inc., entered 
a similar suit in the same court, alleging 
copyright infringement of articles that 
had appeared earlier in Esquire and 
Coronet magazines. 

If Magazine Digest had not entered 
voluntary appearance in the New York 
court, Curtis and Esquire could have 
brought suit against its U. S. distribu- 
tors, Fawcett Distributing Corp., 
wholly owned subsidiary of Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. Neither suit has been 
answered yet by Magazine Digest. 

@ Purchase Discussed—In the mean- 
time, negotiations are said to be con- 
tinuing between Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., and Magazine Digest, for purchase 
of the Digest.. Fawcett says that the 
dickering has bogged down because of 


uncertainty as to whether Fawcett could 


obtain enough paper for the magazine’s | 
U. S. circulation—probably by diverting | 


it from other Fawcett publications 
(True Confessions, 
Captain Midnight). 
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Motion Picture, | 


to determine EXACT 


1945 PAYROLL 
TAX WITH 


For more than a generation business has depended on Monroe 
to shorten and simplify figuring and accounting procedures. Now 
Monroe offers you, without cost or obligation, an original and 
unique SHORT-CUT METHOD of determining the exact amount 
of income tax to be withheld from payrolls under the new act 
applying to all wage payments on and after January 1, 1945. 
This startling new method, reviewed and passed for accuracy by 
the Internal Revenue Department, provides a simple and remark- 
ably fast substitute for the usual tables. It will save many precious 
hours in your already over-burdened payroll department. By giv- 
ing the exact tax withholding, it reduces to a minimum the year- 
end adjustment your employees must make. 
Learn at once about this revolu- 
tionary new method by returning 
the coupon below—or contacting 
our nearest branch office. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING e LISTING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Monroe Adding-Calculator 
Model MA—7—W 
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ACCURATE LIQUID LEVEL INFORMATION 
AT A GLANCE, WHEN YOU WANT /T- 


LIQUIDOMETER Zant fewer 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABLE” 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected we 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details. 
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Margarine Drive 


Industry puts up $100,000 
for advertising to push public 
acceptance of product. Volume 
is well ahead of 1943. 


A $100,000 national advertising cam- 

paign to increase public acceptance of 
margarine soon will be launched by the 
National Assn. of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, whose 17 members represent all 
but two of the major producers and ac- 
count for 85% of the country’s total 
margarine tonnage. 
@ Sales High Now—There’s little need 
of cooperative advertising to stimulate 
current margarine sales, which are run- 
ning about as high as possible under 
the industry’s quota of vegetable oils 
(167% of average use in 1940 and 
1941). 

In September, for example, sales of 
revenue stamps by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue covered 50,877,600 Ib. 
of uncolored and 1,658,172 Ib. of col- 
ored margarine, compared with 46,- 
796,052 Ib. and 531,615 Ib. in the cor- 
responding 1943 month. 

@ Wider Market Foreseen—The asso- 
ciation estimates that the proportion 


of spread for bread currently 
about 75% butter and 25% m ' 
compared with a normal of 85°) aj 
15%; it claims that if margari: ; 
facturers’ use of vegetable 0) 
not restricted, the proportion 
more like 50-50. 

Hence N.A.M.M.’s objectir 
provide consumers with accurati 
edge as to the food value, puri! 
economy of margarine, with t 
mate goal of removing or at lea 
fying some of the state and 
regulations that now govern 
(BW—Oct.23'43,p88). The new cam. 
paign is timed to take advantage of the 
wartime butter shortage w! 
caused many a consumer to var. 
garine for the first time since the \V orld 
War—when it was a considerably | 
palatable product. 
@ Would Revise Tax—Currently, sii 
another in the long procession of mar. 
garine bills is before the Senate. This 
one, $1744, would (1) change the off. 
cial name from oleomargarine to mar. 
garine, (2) abolish the present ]()¢a. 
pound tax on colored margarine, making 
it subject only to the 3¢ tax that now 
applies on uncolored margarine, (3) 
abolish the present federal taxes of $450 
per year on wholesalers, and $48 on 
retailers, and (4) abolish the “manufac. 
turing” clause in the present law, which 


Sparked by various food trade or- 

ganizations, grocers in 5,000-odd 
communities are offering to help the 
Office of Price Administration in its 
effort to control prices. It’s a ges- 
ture of satisfaction on the grocers’ 
part: OPA has agreed to withdraw 
a big thorn in the trade’s flesh—the 
consumers’ community price lists 
(BW —May15’43,p97). 
e By Comparison—The lists, show- 
ing the difference in ceiling prices 
for Group 1, 2, 3, and 4 stores, were 
distributed originally by OPA to 
consumers to aid in enforcement 
work. And if there is anything the 
trade doesn’t like it’s comparative 
—— en in consumers’ 
ands. 

Full-page ads (right) now proclaim 
the trade’s support of the price con- 
tro] program. They even offer war 
bond prizes for the best treatises 
written on price control by house- 
wives. 

e With Fingers Crossed—Further, as 
part of the trade drive, all grocers 
are being urged not only to post 
price ceilings where shoppers can see 
them but to use displays to call atten- 


The Food Trade Tries a New Tack 


tion to them. Pleased as OPA is with 
the drive, it continues to play safe; 
official price panels still check up 
regularly on food prices. And thie 
trade knows that the club is still in 
the closet; OPA can resume issuance 
of the community price lists ; 
time it likes. 
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HOW MUCH FOOD? - 


Production ond civilian consumption of major foods as a percentage of 1935-1939 
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hile Americans on the average are 
ll eating better than in prewar 
ars, the food picture is turning grad- 
lly but steadily worse. Last year 
; wartime production peaks only in 
ies and meats, and record wartime 
ilian consumption only in meats. 
jospects now are for drops in pro- 
‘tion next year of perhaps 5% in 
ickens, 10% in eggs, 8% in meats, 
© in fats and oils, with milk and 
petables steady. But the drop in ci- 
ian supply will not in all cases be so 
up. Egg supplies, as well as milk 
d vegetables, for civilians will run 


around the 1944 average; fats and oils 
will be down only 4%, but meats will 
be off an estimated 8%, chickens 
maybe 5%. This is the prospect until 


the European war ends. Obviously, 
however, consumption can rise gradu- 
ally after that. Of course, all fore- 
casts are subject to the vagaries of 
weather, farm policies, and military 
events. Incidentally, while pork sup- 
plies will be off sharply, there will be 
a bit more beef than this year. But- 
ter, cheese, and evaporated milk may 
again be reduced slightly in favor of 
a larger supply of fluid milk. 
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ssifies hotels, restaurants, and other 
mercial and charitable institutions 
oring margarine for their own use as 


inufacturers subject to the $600 


ual federal tax. 


RBER WINS FDA CASE 


tber Products Co. of Fremont, 
ch., baby food canner, has set the 
od & Drug Administration back on 
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its heels. Charged with shipping strained 
peaches contaminated with overripe 
fruit and insects, the company took 
FDA into the federal district court at 
Grand Rapids and won a jury verdict 
of not guilty. 

The court charged the jury that the 
congressional intent of the food, drugs, 
and cosmetic law requires a finding of 
“substantial” contamination to prove 
guilt in a case of this kind. Gerber’s 


counsel had argued that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to prevent such in- 
stances in a big canning operation and 
that, anyway, the evidence was incon- 
sequential and “microscopic.” 

The verdict was a shock to FDA, 
whose Microanalytical Division for sev- 
eral years has been building up its 
arsenal of scientific methods for detect 
ing microscopic evidence of contamina 
tion. These methods are described in 
a 170-page manual, “Microanalysis of 
Food and Drug Products,” to be pub- 
lished shortly by the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Notwithstanding the setback it re- 
ceived in the Gerber case, FDA is ex- 
pected to continue pushing its campaign 
against alleged insanitary plants and 
contaminated products (BW-—-Sep.30 
44,p96). 


ANCHORAGE RATIONS MILK 


Milk is being rationed in Anchorage, 
Alaska, on a voluntary basis, and every- 
one seems to be happy about it. 

The shortage came suddenly, when 
an early frost destroyed pasturage and 
caused a big drop in milk production. 
Milk prices skyrocketed—until several 
civic groups took the situation in hand, 
and wiped out a mushrooming black 
market. 

The civic groups initiated a volun- 
tary priority system for milk distribu- 
tion, beginning with a registration of 
essential milk users. Several simple 
forms were printed, one an application 
for milk priority, another a registration 
card on which persons were asked to 
state a definite retailer from whom they 
would purchase their milk. 

Although this project was beyond its 
stated duties, the Anchorage ration 
board received the registration forms 
and issued cards indicating the amount 
of milk each applicant could obtain. 
Each store was given a list of its regis- 
tered customers, and told the quantity 
of milk which each person was entitled 
to buy. 


hi 


rgest treble-damage suit yet filed 
by ‘Ol A on the West Coast was started 
last week against Hawaiian Pineapple, 
Ltd., Libby, McNeil & Libby, and 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., all of San 
Francisco. OPA, seeking $6,752,131, 
alleges the juice-makers discontinued 
trade allowances which resulted in 
higher prices to consumers and the 
U. S. government. . . . $55,000 in 
ro is being offered by General 
Motors in Jan. 1—Apr. 16 architectural 
contest, designed to promote stream- 
lined places of business for postwar 
automobile dealers. 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK-f- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business prospects jx) th, {| /™F 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW —Nov.11'44,)9,) 8 


@ Boston—Only minor reverberations of the 
step-up in war needs are being felt here— 
in machine tools, brass mills, small arms 
ammunition—and these do not offset the 
casing in labor demands now taking place 
at Hartford, Portland, and Newport. Simi- 
larly, the recent pickup-in cotton, shoe, and 
woolen activity has been less sustained than 
in other regions. Nonetheless, industrial 
employment has tended to flatten out ever 
since summer, as in the nation generally— 
though the decline from 1943 remains larger 
than average. Best retail showings are being 
chalked up in Lewiston, Me., Nashua, N. 
H., Burlington, Vt., Boston, Worcester, and 
Lynn, Mass., Providence, R. L., and Water- 
bury and New Haven, Conn. 

The 20° drop in New England potatoes 
from 1943 more than outweighs the 20% 
jump in apple crops. Maine farm receipts 
this year are 20% or so up from 1943; 
other states are at or below 1943 levels. 


@ New York—Munitions trends are steady 
in northern New Jersey—despite recent 
scare headlines of labor shortage—with 
employment gradually shrinking about as 
fast as nationally. Elizabeth and Jersey City 
have had the worst drops, Paterson jobs are 
still above 1943, and the Newark area, 
“critically” short of labor, is running about 
average. Contracts have been cut in some 
plants, increased in others. Nonetheless, the 
new ban on reconversion will extend to 
northern Jersey, as well as to all the other 
major district cities except for New York 
City itself. However, only Bridgeport can 
boast any specific sizable hike in war orders 
and labor needs. 

Farm receipts are only 5% above 1943— 
largely because milk output, which fell 4% 
from 1942 to 1943, is down again this year. 
Drought also has hit potato and truck crops, 
but fruits are way up from last year’s frost- 
reduced levels. 


@ Cleveland—Labor shortages are tightening 
—partly because step-ups in shell and gun 
—— (Jun.10°44,p84) have got up 
ull steam—and any remaining off-chance for 
further reconversion has been killed by new 
munitions plans, which affect most district 
centers. Several critical programs—tires, 
shells, foundries, tools—center here. Now 
Toledo will need 2,000 workers for bullet 
cores. However, employment has eased less 
than nationally, and in addition, new wage 
awards to steelworkers—and probably later 
raises to foundrymen and others—will affect 
payrolls in this district more than in other 
regions. 

While Kentucky's tobacco crop is biddin, 
for a new record, district corn harvests fel 
below last year’s, and cash receipts reflect 
the contrast,in yields. For the district as a 
whole, the general farm record has not been 
so favorable as nationally, productionwise or 
incomewise. 
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@ Richmond—The winter war production 
drive is having no major impact on this 
region, with a boost in arms work at Rad; 
ford-Pulaski, Va., for example, being offset 
by cutbacks at Burlington, N. C, Demands 
are steady—with perhaps 75,000 Navy ship- 
builders apt to remain busy all through 
1945—but labor shortages are growing all 
through the district. However, slight wage 
rises in textiles, tobacco, and similar lines 
continue to be awarded, supporting the in- 
dustrial income curve. 

For the year as a whole, the district 


shows no clear-cut income trend. Military. 


population—and spending—have dropped 
sharply in almost all places; this has Son 
most important to coastal sections, especially 
in the south. Farm income has lagged in 
the north, but has spurted in the south. 
Nonfarm employment has slipped most in 
Maryland, least in West Virginia, about 
average elsewhere. 


@ Philadelphia—Sustained electronic, my. oc 
chinery, locomotive, and other heavy-goods fam ™™ | 
work, as well as payroll rises in food, leather mg P& 
rubber, and similar soft goods, have hed) A 
industrial income in the region up to year. h 
ago highs, whereas allen, it has fallen 
5%. New aircraft parts plants have swelled 
yrolls around Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
by one-third since 1943; total anthracite 
pay (more important to that section) is up 

% to 10%, too. However, curtailment of 
shipbuilding has cut Wilmington’s wage bill 
20%. One helpful factor is that fewer man 
hours and less wages are wasted by labor 
turnover, which is lower in the region than 
nationally. 

Fruit yields and field crops this year are 
well up from last, but vegetables have suf 
fered from drought, and hay is off. Farm 
receipts are up 10° in Pennsylvama, but 
unchanged from 1943 in Delaware and 
southern New Jersey. 
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@ Atlanta—Though the crop was late this Bige, 
year, estimated cotton yields have gradually 
improved through the summer by almost Hi ed 
20%, and the 1944 pick will just exceed 
last year’s—with prices up, too. However, i © h 
hurricane damage which exceeds first e oe 
pectations (BW —Nov.11'44,p96) will cut 
Florida citrus 30% below last year; vege 
tables suffered, too. Through the first three 
uarters, farm receipts were up slightly more 
than average from 1943 in most states, way 
ahead in Georgia, a bit behind in Mississipp! 
and Louisiana. 

Nonfarm jobs have fallen a trifle mort 
than nationally in Florida, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, but haven’t dropped at all m 
other district states. Even cotton textile 
activity has declined less than elsewhere. 
How the region’s boom is continuing to out 
strip the nation’s, despite the tobogganing 
curve of military training activity, 1s ¢ 
denced by the rise of cash in circulation. 
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_A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Impact of new step-ups in ammunition programs varies widely through the regions—just as cutbacks did a year 
ago, in reverse. St. Louis, Kansas City, and Twin City districts have closed the year with the best farm income gains. 


 Chicago—National intensification of the 
war production drive is bound to have re- 
percussions in this heavy-goods region, and 
J. A. Krug, WPB chief, already reports 

ightened activity. However, since arms 
work and jobs have fallen less than else- 
where, there is little margin for rise; and 
an obverse result will be a halt to new spot 
reconversions. Highlights are new needs for 
10,000 ammunition workers over coming 
months at Des Moines, for filling of “criti- 
cal” labor shortages of 15,000 in this city, 
ad for recruiting drives for gunmakers 
wound Rock Island and shell producers at 
Lansing. 

District corn crops yielded some 5% 
below 1943, as against a rise of over 10% 
for the rest of the nation—a disparity which 
won't help relative livestock receipts next 
yar. Other feeds are about in line with 
national supplies, though hay yields were 
off in Wisconsin and Michigan, up in Iowa. 


@ St. Louis—This district will gain on the 
nation this winter if the German war lasts. 
Re-emphasis on ammunition has already 
gradually expanded employment at several 
points, after last winter's steep decline, and 
new programs will have even more marked 
effect—for example, a boost of 20,000 in St. 
Louis war labor requirements. Some other 
pose in line for possible expansion are 
Louisville, Memphis, and Texarkana, Cam- 
den, and Pine Bluff, Ark. But Evansville, 
Little Rock, and Quincy are running well 
off from their peaks. 

Continual improvement in cotton condi- 
tion has put the 1944 harvest 20% above 
last year—assuring above-average income ex- 
pansion in southern rural sections and mak- 
ing the district No. 1 producer, with one- 
third of the nation’s crop. Tobacco is up 
sharply in western Kentucky, and feeds in 
other northern sections (example: corn, up 
25% in Missouri). 


@ Twin Cities—Onsct of winter finds this 
agricultural region settling down, after a lush 
wheat and corn crop year, to handling season 
runs of hogs to market and cattle to feed 
lots. Receipts for the year are up more than 
average from 1943, particularly in the Da- 
kotas, and this has raised over-all district 
income ahead of the nation’s. Minneapolis- 
St. Paul now is experiencing a full-blown, 
if belated, arms boom. Need for 12,000 
small-arms ammunition workers in the next 
five months, coming on the heels of other 
recent ordnance expansions, will tighten 
labor supply, and boost payrolls. But Duluth- 
Superior, iron-range, and other industrial 
activity is falling off. 

Department store sales this year have 
lagged worst in northeast Minnesota and 
Upper Peninsula Michigan mining areas, 
risen most in North Dakota, central Minne- 
sota, the Red River Valley, and eastern 
South Dakota farming sections. 


been 
povernment goals for spring pigs have 
hiked 30% over this year’s. And continu- 


ng the fine record, winter wheat acre- 
ge has increased more than 10%, and cur- 
nt condition is close to fhe best ever. 
rercentagewise, farm income has gained 
most sharply in Oklahoma. Receipts in 
pther states were in part held down by 
nore acute feed shortages for hogs, cattle, 
nd chickens than in other regions. 

Ammunition programs are resuscitating 
0,000 of Denver’s arms jobs (BW—Dec. 
44,p24), re-expanding local labor needs 
other 8,000, and reacting generally on 
veral other ordnance plants in the dis- 


ct. Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma 


ity, and Omaha employment has held up 
nuch better over the past year than na- 
onal job rosters, but those in Tulsa and 


enver are down sharply. 
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@ Dallas—The two sections in this district 
with the best farm income returns for the 
year (up about 40% from 1943) are again 
bidding for new records—the extreme north 
Panhandle wheat district and the extreme 
south fruit-vegetable area, in both of which 
winter acreage and crop condition once 
again exceed year-ago levels. Receipts are 
about equal to last year’s in other parts, 
with some lag in the whole eastern part of 
the region, because cotton is down from 
1943, and late in being harvested and 
marketed, at that. Livestock income is 
down a trifle, because cattle shipments are 
off 5%, whereas less important sheep and 
calves are up. 

Factory jobs at Dallas, until now well 
above 1943, are easing now, whereas those 
at Ft. Worth and Houston, off sharply from 
a year ago, are holding up. Activity in 
ordnance towns is still quickening, and the 
Beaumont area is maintaining its gains. 


@San Francisco—Idaho and Washington 
have had the best farm income gains in this 
region (15% to 20%) from winter wheat, 
most other states have run about average, 
but Nevada and Arizona have lagged a bit. 
Recent rains hurt some fruits, helped some 
vegetables; citrus crops are off slightly from 
last year; cotton is about the same. 

Curiously, the Pacific Coast industrial 
centers rank in order of geographical loca- 
tion—Seattle on top, where jobs are up from 
last year, step by step —? Portland, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles down to 
San Diego, where they are off 25%. In 
general, — in the region has fallen 
more sharply than elsewhere, so that labor 
shortages are fairly severe in many areas 
where actual armament activity has dropped 
considerably, Around Los Angeles, aircraft 
jobs have gone down 70,000, or 35%, from 
the peak, but the next shift is apt to be 
away from merchant shipbuilding. 
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Share-Work Issue 


Government ultimately will 
have to decide union-manage- 
ment problem. It’s just one of 
many new questions for NWLB. 


The National ‘War Labor Board’s 

previously announced reluctance to ex- 
tend government authority over issues 
in new areas of union-management dis- 
pute unless absolutely necessary has 
been reiterated by the Philadelphia re- 
gional board in a case feelin a 
C.1.0. demand for a “share-the-work” 
program. 
@ Sooner or Later—But a decision by the 
government is inevitable—if not in this 
case, then in one not too dissimiliar. 
The case before the Philadelphia re- 
gional board involved Zallea Bros. & 
Johnson of Wilmington, Del., and the 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers Union. 

The U.E., looking ahead to the like- 

lihood of curtailed production in the 
cutback period, sought for its contract 
a clause which would distribute dwin- 
dling work among regular employees 
and prohibit layoffs for a period of eight 
weeks. ‘This demand presages what can 
be expected in the way of an almost uni- 
versal union drive to hold members on 
jobs at the sacrifice of the full work 
week. 
@ What Union Seeks—The plan would 
assure regular employees a minimum of 
three eight-hour po of work a week for 
a _ of eight weeks, after which lay- 
offs would be permitted on a seniority 
basis in order to allow the remaining 
employees to work four eight-hour days 
a week. 

Either party in the case was granted 
the right to reopen the issue whenever 
NWLB’s position on the question is 
formulated. 

In refusing to rule, because its parent 
NWLB had declared such issues out of 
bounds, the Philadelphia board has di- 
rected attention to a rapidly developing 
problem which may soon provide the 
biggest single uncertainty on the labor 
front. That problem is: When is it 
absolutely necessary for government in- 
tervention to determine how a new 
union-management question will be set- 
tled? 

@ Opening, New Areas—Until recently, 
NWLB’s adjudication of labor-manage- 
ment differences has been pretty strictly 
confined to wage, union security, and 
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grievance handling matters—areas in 
which union interest has long been 
accepted as being proper and legitimate. 
And for the most part unions have been 
willing not to use the powerful bargain- 
ing strength the war has given them 
to open up new and highly controversial 
issues before the board. 

But with postwar planning the order 

of the day, that situation has changed 
drastically. In the steel case which the 
board decided late last month (BW— 
Dec.2’44,p16), NWLB was forced to 
declare its position—equivocally to be 
sure—on such relatively pioneer issues 
as severance pay, group insurance, and 
guaranteed annual wages. 
@A Question of Determination—The 
main reason why the government is be- 
ing driven to arbitrate new labor-man- 
agement issues is that wartime regula- 
tions and practices set limits on what 
unions can gain on the old and familiar 
fronts. Consequently labor organiza- 
tions, goaded by the need to establish 
favorable postwar arrangements, are in- 
creasingly turning their attention to un- 
tried bargaining areas. 


The result is that, because N’ LBs § 
function is to keep the industri; 


‘ z= tront 
strike-free, the board’s interest 


: 1 any 
issue will be dictated by a union's de. 
termination to press that issu thus 
making it “absolutely necessary” fo, 


the government to intervene in new 
fields. 


Union Cutback 


U.A.W. lays postwar plan 
by lopping off 18 organizers on 
duty at plants expected to be 
inactive after the war. 


Retrenchment in the lavish organiz. 
ing campaigns of the C.1.O. United 
Automobile Workers was made |ast 
week by order of the union’s executive 
board. Anticipating critical times ahead 
during the period of reconversion, the 
board eliminated 18 of its nearly 409 
organizers. 

@ Aircraft Division—Most of those to be 
lopped off the payroll are in the aircraft 
division headed by Richard T. Franken. 


-steen. The board held that there was 


little point in continuing strenuous 
organizing drives in plants which will 


KEEPING THEM POSTED 


Taking a rest from production, night- 
shift workers at New York’s Edo Air- 
craft Corp. listen to the weekly radio 
program that reports on their chances 
for postwar employment. On each 
15-minute broadcast, management dis- 
cusses the firm’s backlog and reveals 
latest plans for reconversion. Purpose 


7 
of the program, which is backstopped 
by newspaper ads and essay contest 
awards, is to combat the widespread 
epidemic of “peace jitters” among wal 
workers who are quitting essential 
industries to seek future job security 
in other lines. Additional goals of 
this intensive campaign are reductions 
in absenteeism, improved worker mo 
tale, and new labor recruiting. 
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PENICILLIN—the wonder drug— 
started its career as a wandering 
particle of mold. This precious 
mold at first suffered the handi- 
caps of slow production in tiny 
flasks. Costs were high—produc- 
tion limited. 


But not for long! Today the 
tiny mold flasks have given way 
to huge tanks three stories high. 
Today this universal lifesaver is 
being produced in quantities un- 
dreamed of only a year ago. 

Such mass production miracles 
depend in no small measure on 
pipe, valves and fittings. From 
the tank where the yeast-like 
mold is grown, for example, it is 
piped through complicated equip- 
ment which concentrates and 
purifies it. Piping is needed for 
the ne Hts parr vace which 
whirl away unwanted elements 
from the penicillin brew. More 


piping brings the concentrated 
penicillin tothe containers where 
it is made ready for packaging. 

The making of penicillin may 
seem far removed from the man- 
ufacture of iron and rubber, of 
paper and textile, but all have 
this in common—their produc- 
tion depends in no small measure 
on pipe, valves and fittings. 


In your business, too, as in all 
businesses, piping is important. 
And supplying the piping is 
Crane’s job, for the Crane line in- 
cludes every item necessary for 
every pipe line. By seeing that 
your piping is Crane throughout, 
you are assured of a matched pip- 
ing system—a simplified stock 
problem—better service because 
of Crane’s nation-wide distribu- 
tion and, above all, the high qual- 
ity that is characteristic of every 
item carrying the name Crane. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


VALVES « 


FITTINGS ¢ PIPE 


PLUMBING ° HEATING * PUMPS 


WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


ONLY THE 


iobeitre 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


GIVES YOU 
ALL SPEEDS 
FROM TOP 
TO ZERO Pw 
REVERSE 


You who are responsible for modernization of 
machines to compete in the post war market 
should investigate the Graham, because Graham 
alone has these IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


Not just 5 to 1 range, or 10 to 1, or 100 
to 1, but every speed to zero, forward and 
reverse, without stopping the motor. 


2) Full torque guaranteed over the entire 
speed range. 
Close speed adjustment with accurate re- 
turn to pre-set speeds, 
Extreme compactness, all metal, self-lubri- 
cated, no belts, no tubes, moderate price. 


Machine Builders — Order @ 4, HP Graham 
now to prove its advantages — use it in your 
laboratory as a utility all-speed test unit. 


WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 
2706 N. Tevtonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Gnas SPEED DRIVE 


be in partial or total eclipse after the 
war. 

Factionalism within U.A.W. was evi- 

dent in the curtailments, and for good 
reason. Once the board had agreed to 
chop down its organizing staff, whose 
members draw $100 a week and up, plus 
expenses, the -regional directors sought 
at once to let the curtailment burden 
fall on departments and regions other 
than their own. The reason was that 
organizers are chosen with an eye to 
vote-getting proclivities for their spon- 
sors at conventions and elsewhere. 
e@ Argument Was Hot—During the 
board meeting last week in Cleveland 
several members caucused in a hotel 
several blocks from the one in which 
the economy program committee, 
headed by George F. Addes, secretary- 
treasurer, was meeting. 

General belief was that opposition to 
the report was such that Addes had to 
concede the elimination of several organ- 
izers on the staff of Frankensteen, his 
political ally, to win acceptance. 

U.A.W. organizers, who have come to 
believe their own preachments about 
the benefits of joint action, have a bar- 
gaining organization of their own to 
represent them before their employer, 
U.A.W.’s executive board (BW —Sep. 
23'44,p100). Known as tlie Congress 
of International Representatives, the 
organizers bargaining agency is handi- 
capped by not yet having been recog- 
nized. Nevertheless it has moved to 
take up the cases of the laid-off organ- 
izers and it seeks to win the first lien 
on new organizing jobs for those who 
have been haid off. 


. el e 

Boost in Textiles B'. 
Union's argument that pa ' 

is substandard heightens chang 
that NWLB will approve increa 
affecting 1,500,000 workers 


In the wake of its decision 

wages of some 400,000  stcclworke 
without revising the Little Steel {y 
mula (BW —Dec.2’44,p16), the \ 
tional War Labor Board was prepa; 
this week to render a decision 6; d¢ 
mands of cotton and ray 
workers for adjustment of 
pay rates to a basic 60¢. 
e Increase Seen—There was little doy) 
that the board would grant some fon 
of increase for the textile worka 
(BW—Dec.2’44,p7), driving a wedg 
deeper into the controversial wage stab 
lization program and presaging simil 
concessions in other pending cases (me 
packing, General Motors, glass, alum 
num, General Electric, and Westing 
house). 

The present case involves some 5 
000 members of the Textile Worke 
Union of America (C.I.O.) and 54 te 
tile and rayon mills in the South, Ne 
England, New York, and Pennsylyani 
Whatever decision is made, howeve 
will affect the industry’s one and ah 
million workers, and will be a stro 
influence for revision of other |oy 
wage workers’ pay standards 
@ Substandard or Not?—The | .W.U. 
demands have been boiled down t 


teytl 
. MAUL 


1inimug 


A congressional hearing on sub- 
standard wages brought out an argu- 
ment from the Textile Workers 
Union of America (C.I.O.) that 
wages of its members are among the 
lowest in American industry (averag- 
ing, in December, 1943, 59.4¢ an 
hour as compared with $1.32 for 
shipbuilders, $1.15 for steelworkers, 
92¢ for meat packers, and 87¢ for 
millinery workers). 

T.W.U.A. also claimed that its 
hours of work each week (41.7 aver- 
age in December, 1943) resulted in 
weekly wages of $24.78 as compared 
with the national average of $35.61 
for nondurable goods manufacturers, 
$50.50 for durable goods, and $44.68 
for the general manufacturing aver- 
age. 
ae for the United Shoe 
Workers (C.1.0.) said that many 
members are receiving the legal mini- 


Low-Wage Industries Studied be 


mum (40¢) and only 40 hours of #frad 
work a week. The United Cannery, Mjuild 
Agricultural, Packing & Allied Work- ute- 
ers (C.1.0.) claimed that straight Mir 
time hourly earnings in that indvs It 
try ranged from a low of 40¢, with Hiecau 
45% of all food processing workers Hii j 
receiving less than 65¢ an hour. n 
In round figures, the unions con- #jpwn 
tended that 11,000,000 workers cam 98) 
less than 65¢ an hour, and constitute is, d 
40% of all workers (BW—Oct.28'44, ork 
p100). hd o 
The Standard Railroad Labor Or @ Th 
ganization of A.F.L. claimed 300,000 ar 
railroad workers receive wages rang- Mpard 
ing from 48¢ an hour, and argued Med | 
that even if 65¢ an hour is allowed, Jepai 
workers will receive less than the fBssel 
minimum $1,672 standard-of-living cilit 
figure set by WPA in 1935 and 1 Mery 
vised by the Bureau of Labor Stati ving 
tics. ork 
We 
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ne issue: Are the 50¢-an-hour mini- 
um now recognized by the NWLB 
nd the 40¢ an hour set by law sub- 
tandard wages? The union, with full 
upport of C.1.0., contends they are. 
nane it so, NWLB is authorized—if not 
bligated—to order an increase. 
Such an adjustment could be made 
3's. MA shout violating the Little Steel for- 
mula, and because the NWLB recog- 
justifies the traditional policy of main- 
pining differentials, it would result in 


el fg ppering increases for all textile wage 
¢ \@ipnckets. 

pari Without Fracture—Thus, a general in- 
on d@irease would be given and the NWLB 


textilllibould contend again that it had not 
yoken the Little Steel formula—a step 
hich the board has maintained can be 
bien only by the White House. 
€ fori While the NWLB is prepared to act, 
vorkeifme has indicated that it would prefer 
wedgliliMhat any revision come through con- 
¢ stabllilressional action which would establish 
simil@ clear-cut national minimum wage 
5 (meaillipolicy. 
alumffi™ Pepper Bill—A bill designed to enun- 
estingiiate just such a policy has been intro- 
ued in the Senate by Sen. Claude 
ne 50MMPepper. The 65¢-an-hour minimum it 


nimug 


4 doub 


Vorkemiould make permissive has been under 
34 teiMonsideration by the Senate subcommit- 
h, Newiee on education and labor (box, page 
vivanidms), 
owevegim™ Although this bill in some respects 
1a hallleaves the NWLB lukewarm (it is said 
- stronfiilfo fear the effect on some small indus- 
et lowiiries), the board would welcome it or a 
imilar congressional directive as an 
\V .U.Milternative to another NWLB order. 
own 
HIP REPAIRS CLARIFIED 
Ever since the master agreement was 
ened in April, 1942, tween the 
FL. Pacific Coast District Metal 
rs of #rades Council and West Coast ship- 
nery, @Muilders one big point has been in dis- 
Vork- Mute-the interpretation of the ship re- 
right Mir clause. 
ndcs- ¥§ It was important, unionists insisted, 


with HJecause it meant $1.34 an hour on re- 
rkers Mir jobs, instead of the average of $1.20 
rT. new ship construction. A show- 
con- #™wn came last May (BW—May] 3’44, 


cam 8) when A.F.L, and C.1.0. machin- 
titute ts, demanding the repair rate, stopped 
'8'44, fork on a Navy vessel at San Francisco 


hd on a cargo vessel in Oakland. 
The controversy went to the National 
ar Labor Board. Last week the 


Tr Or 
0,000 


rang: (™ard’s shipbuilding committee author- 
rgued fed the changing from “new” to the 
owed, #epair” classification of all work on new 
1 the fBssels requiring the use of drydocking 
living [Meilities, and any work done after de- 
id 1 Mery of a vessel but prior to the vessel’s 


tatis HBving made a voyage, except when such 
ork is performed in a yard doing only 


construction work. 
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Let Cardox Engineers help you analyze the 
ae needs of your post-war plants 
and manufacturing processes. Whether 
the hazards call for a fixed system, mobile 
equipment, or a combination of the two, 
Cardox Systems, engineered for the specific 
hazards they cover, provide for quick ex- 
tinguishment with minimum damage to 
buildings and their contents. 


ADVANTAGES OF CARDOX 
ENGINEERED FIRE PROTECTION 


Through Cardox methods of control and 
engineered application, a Cardox System 
extinguishes fires and cools out fire zones 
and combustibles by mass discharge at 
high rate of flow of pounds or tons ot 
non-damaging, non-contaminating Car- 
dox CO,. Control may be fully automatic, 
manual, or a combination of the two. 
Automatic systems include actuation by 
heat detectors, pre-discharge alarm, release 
of doors and windows, shut down of fans 
and motors and essential related functions. 


UNIFORM, ENHANCED 
EXTINGUISHING PERFORMANCE 


Carbon dioxide, one of the fastest of all 
fire extinguishing mediums, is given uni- 
form, enhanced performance by the Car- 
dox method of control and application. 
For example, Cardox CO, has uniform 
extinguishing characteristics regardless of 

lant or atmospheric temperatures; its 
bigh CO, snow yield provides increased 
cooling effect (carbon Sioxide released at 
0°F. yields 45% CO, snow) and, because 
of high CO, snow yield and special engi- 
neering of Cardox nozzle, accurate projec- 
tion is achieved through relatively great 
distances. 

Write on business letterhead for Bulletin 
10121 containing interesting data on mod- 
ern fire protection through engineered ap- 
plications of Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
Systems and mobile equipment. 


for cooperation 


MODERN 
FIRE PROTECTION | 


f 
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Demonstration of the speed and efficiency of 
Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems under extreme 
conditions. Tests made in a 10’x 20’ simulated quench 
tank containing 100 gals. of quenching oil, primed 
with gasoline. Complete extinguishment and cooling 
below re-ignition temperat was plished ir 
total discharge time of 33 seconds. 


* * * 


.CARDOX CORPORATION 


BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


New York . Boston a Washington 
Detrott © Cleveland ¢ Allanta © Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco ” Les Angeles © Seattle 


PLASMA TO THE RESCUE... 
Mr. Cellophane protecting the needle! 


THE NEEDLES which transmit blood plasma to our Armed Forces must 
be kept sterile. And that’s Sylvania cellophane’s job! The needles are 
first sealed in cellophane then sterilized at terrific heat. The cellophane 
stays air-tight and bacteria resistant. The needles stay sterile! 


One more essential war job for Sylvania! One more “command per- 
formance” for cellophane. But bear in mind that the developments 
Sylvania is making today will mean more uses for cellophane...and_, 
better cellophane ...in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA 
CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other 
cellulose products since 1929 Onag. Tvade Mast 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. %& Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


‘Foremen Again 


NLRB reopens study of 
Packard supervisors’ petition {o 
collective bargaining recocnition 
despite its drydock doctrine. 


The National Labor Relations Bog, 
has asked for more evidence on th 
question of collective bargaining {gy 
supervisory help. Despite the apparen 
finality of the Maryland Drydock 
decision, in which the board refyseg 
to certify foremen as appropr: 
gaining units, an NLRB examiner } 
Detroit will begin rehearsing \onda 
on a Packard Motor Car Co. case 
e Negotiations Off—Packard Chapteg 
No. 5 of the Foreman’s Assn. of Amer 
ica, independent union, won a consenf 
election at Packard almost two years agy 
(BW—Mar.6'43,p90). But nm gotiationg 
had barely begun on a contract whe 
the outcome of the Maryland Drydo 
case (BW—May15’43, p8) was taken b 
the company as a reason for terminating 
the parleys. 

Subsequently the National War La 
bor Board assumed jurisdiction over the 
entire question of supervisors’ bargain 
ing rights, holding a series of hearings 
last summer (BW—Aug.12’44,p98). But 
no decision has emerged. 
e@ There’s a Difference—Presumably thd 
forthcoming NLRB hearing will sed 
to determine whether the facts in the 
Packard case are parallel to those in 
Maryland Drydock. A significant dif 
ference exists. In the Drydock case, one 
union was attempting to bargain for 
both supervisory help and rank-and-file 
members. At Packard the F.A.A. fune- 
tions independently of the C10. 
United Auto Workers, which holds the 
contract for hourly rated employees. 
The foremen claim 872 out of 875 
Packard supervisors. 

The lineup in the Maryland Drydock 

case saw Harry Millis, chairman of 
NLRB, favoring recognition of a bar 
gaining unit for foremen, while John 
N. Houston and Gerard Reilly opposed. 
As far as is known, neither Millis nor 
Reilly has altered his views. But Hor 
ston may have. 
e Precedent for Change—Any overturn 
ing of the Maryland Drydock deter: 
nation would have precedent. That 
case itself was a reversal of the board's 
previous position, for six months earlie 
it had voted to recognize foremen 0 
ganizations in soft coal mines (BW- 
Nov.14’42,p98). Subsequently Ho 
ston replaced William M. Leiserson 
who had voted with Millis, and th 
board’s lineup changed. 

Both management and the FA: 


it 


ec bar 
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vitally concerned in the results of 
Packard case. There was some be- 
that no matter which way the 
ision went, it might be appealed 
ough the courts. 

Downgrading Charged—Troubles at 
» Mack Ave. plant of Briggs Mfg. Co. 
Detroit last week typified foreman 
blems which may arise as cutbacks 
welop further. A strike of U.A.W. 
mbers was attributed by the auto 
ion local president, Jess Ferrazza, to 
ement action in assigning fore- 
-q to rank-and-file jobs. 

Such assignments are permissible un- 
» the U.A.W. contract when work 
juctions eliminate supervisory duties. 
e foremen are to be given preferen- 
| seniority of one year over any man 
» the department where they relin- 
ish their foreman roles. The U.A.W., 
owever, claimed that the foremen were 
cing given plant-wide _ preferential 
jority. 

Briggs denied this charge, saying that 
was merely an attempt to cover up 
esponsibility” of the union in strik- 
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Against Both Unions?—The F.A.A. 
tered the argument by saying that 
he management moves were a double 
ow against labor, directed against it 
s well as the U.A.W. Robert H. Keys, 
sident of the F.A.A., said that the 
mmpany was trying to circumvent or- 
pnizing of supervisors by giving assist- 
it superintendents the work of gen- 
il foremen, putting general foremen 
hto departmental supervision duties, 
d demoting the departmental supcr- 
sOTs, 

F.A.A. is trying to sign up assistant 
perintendents. Hitherto those officials 
re not qualified for membership. 
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nd-file ] 
--fune- gument ensued over this action, Te- 
C10 Iting in the company’s suspending 
ds the ike Quatro, president of F.A.A. Chap- 


t No. 2 at Briggs. His reinstatement a 
; hours later, however, ended the 
reat of an immediate strike of the 
premen. 


loyees, 
f 875 


ydock 


 hACK PAY UNCLAIMED 
be American railroads are seeking claim- 


nts for pay checks totaling about $7,- 
10,000 representing retroactive wage 
creases for time worked by several mil- 
on former employees between Feb. 1 


is no 
Hor 


ee id Dec. 31, 1943. While most of the 
That ll unclaimed checks are for small 
oardeounts—under $5—which are due tran- 


tnt workers, some of them are for as 
uch as $300, 

n OF ; iy si 
n\v_fe lhe Mexican government is assisting 
Hou 8¢tting checks to a Jarge number of 
mporary workers brought in from that 
buntry, and the railroads are succeed- 
§ in locating other workers at a rate 
0.5% a month. 
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You Can Engage All 


-orany part- 
of these facilities by 


»»e when you 
TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


— 


If you have a tough nut to crack in any phase of new-product 
development or production, take a good look at the highly selective service 
available through the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing Division. 

Here is a complete, self-contained industrial community with every 
type of designer, engineer, machinist, and machine which could be 
needed to work out any production problem in any industry, from 
aviation to fabrics to foods, from machine guns to machine tools to 
electronic equipment. Taft-Peirce Contract Service can take you all 
the way from the birth of the idea— through design, development, 
and tooling—to continuous, quantity production of complete 
mechanisms or machines. Or it can give you, with comparable dis- 
patch and economy, a single tool, pilot model, or part. 

Don't feel that your job is too small, too large, or too “far afield.” 
You can engage any part or parts of Taft-Peirce Contract Service. Or 
you can engage the complete facilities and give yourself another plant 
overnight. Let us know what arrangement would most benefit yov. 
Write to The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


FOR DESIGN, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


Take it to laft-Peirce 


Unions Seek FM 


C.1.O. will break another 
_precedent by entering broadcast 
field. Local units plan stations, 
and cooperating group is formed. 


One precedent already shattered by 

its excursion into politics, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations let it be 
known at its Chicago convention that 
it is ready to shatter another by enter- 
ing the radio broadcasting field through 
operation of commercial frequency mod- 
ulation stations. 
e Campaign Gets Results—Recently the 
C.1.O. and the American Federation of 
Labor won one round of their fight for 
a place on the air waves when three of 
the four national radio networks al- 
lotted them time for weekly programis 
on a sustaining basis (BW—Nov.4'44, 
p106). The permission climaxed a long 
campaign by which the unions sought 
to counteract what they described as 
antilabor bias and propaganda in many 
broadcasts. 

To do this they had demanded from 

the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the right to buy radio time, and 
equal voice with other organizations 
through free—or sustaining—time on the 
air (BW—Aug.26'44,p88). 
Unions Want More Time—When the 
networks consented to the latter de- 
mand, labor had won a major victory, 
but the unions—and particularly the 
C.1.0., prodded by its Political Action 
Committee—were nevertheless still far 
from satisfied. 

For one thing the unions were still 


not free to buy time like any other 
commercial sponsor, and for another, 
the programs allotted (to begin the first 
Saturday in January) are for only 15 
minutes a week, too short a time to 
serve labor’s purpose. 

C.L.O. sees the answer to these limi- 
tations in construction and operation 
of its own radio stations, ossible now 
that the FCC is opening the FM field 
for licensing of stations. 

@ C.L.O. Proposals—The annual conven- 
tion in Chicago urged: 

(1) That local unions of C.1.O. sur- 
vey their areas immediately, with a view 
to preparing applications for commer- 
cial FM stations. 

(2) That in areas where commercial 
FM stations would not be feasible, 
local unions join with other groups 
in cooperative applications for stations. 

Goal of the program, according to 

Philip Murray, ETO. president, is to 
prevent monopolizing of the new FM 
field by the interests who now largely 
control radio broadcasting. 
@ Picks Six Cities—In the lead among 
C.1.0. affiliates seeking to enter the 
FM field is the United Auto Workers 
union, which has filed applications for 
six “noncommercial educational’ FM 
stations in as many cities where its 
locals have large memberships. Sites 
proposed are Newark, Chicago, Detroit, 
Flint, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. 
U.A.W. would like stations in five other 
cities, but FCC regulations limit any 
one owner to six. 

Other C.1.0. unions with announced 
plans to apply for FM permits include 
the United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers and the International 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists & Technicians. C.1.O. na- 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing 
August, 1939 ...... 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941* ..... 97.8 100.7 
gS ere 1116 112.6 
October, 1942 ..... 129.6 125.9 
October, 1943 ..... 138.2 133.3 
November ........ 137.3 133.5 
December .....,;. 137.1 134.6 
January, 1944 ..... 136.1 134.7 
POMUMY Sale odces 134.5 = 135.2 
Ree; . Sia O.2 134.1 136.7 
fe ....0-snsnaens’ 134.6 137.1 
a Poa ae 135.5 137.4 
eae Oe ee 135.7. 138.0 
ee eee 137.4 = 138.3 
DR oo wag 9.6% a 137.7 139.4 
September ........ 137.0 1414 
re ere 136.4 141.7 
——7;" 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935—39 = 100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’”’ formula. 


Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Fur- Cost of 
Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
107.5 104.0 114.4 106.9 109.3 ' 
108.0 106.2 123.6 111.8 119.0 
108.0 107.8 126.7 117.6 124.4 
108.0 107.9 126.9 117.7 124.2 
108.1 109.4 127.9 118.1 124.4 
108.1 109.5 128.3 118.4 124.2 
108.1 110.3 128.7 118.7 123.8 
108.1 109.9 129.0 119.1 123.8 
108.1 109.9 132.9 120.9 124.6 
108.1 109.8 135.0 121.3 125.1 
108.1 109.6 138.4 121.7 125.4 
108.2 109.7 138.7 122.0 126.1 
108.2 109.8 139.3 122.3 126.4 
108.2 109.8 140.7 122.4 126.5 
108.2 109.8 141.3 122.7 126.4 


_ ployment Service. Similar Navy dig@ 


tionally is not expected to sec} 
ing permits. 
© Association Formed—Mean\\ }yj\c 
newly formed organization, th People 
Radio Assn., with a number of \ 
York C.1.O. leaders and officials of ¢ 
International Workers Order (\cftwin 
fraternal benefit association) 4 Chartd 
members, has applied for an I’ \{ pen 
in New York. The association said th 
it had been formed to facilitate th 
entry of labor and other Progress 
groups into the radio broadcasting fe) 
by fostering membership corp: yrations f | 
operate FM stations. 

With FM channels and sites def 
nitely limited, the unions are facing ¢ 
same spirited opposition that they hy 
in the standard bands. Of 200 ea; 
FM applications, 178 were reported 4 
be from controlling interests of stang 
ard-band broadcasters. Many of the 
had snapped up the best (high poing 
sites for stations, even before FM pe 
mits were forthcoming. 
@ Wide Range of Costs—Unions als 
were facing the strongest kind of fing 
cial opposition. While union estimatd 
of the cost of constructing an FM stg 
tion ranged upward from a low of $54 
000, the proposed cost of constructio 
of stations already applied for average 
$983,991. 


SOLDIERS TO THE FOUNDRIES 


Continued shortage of foundry hel 
in the Midwest lies behind the it 
pending discharges of 1,000 soldie 
who are moving directly from the Ann 
into jobs as coremakers, furnace tender 
and material handlers. 

All 1,000 have had foundry expe 
ence and have been in training in thi 
country. They are now at Fort Shendat 
Separation Center, where their di 
charges become effective after interview 
with representatives of the U.S. Er 


( pe 


z 


charges are being arranged now. 
War Manpower Commission office 
in various districts, meanwhile, are 1 
larging their efforts to attract worke 
to foundries, where production of cas 
ings bears directly on such topmost p 
ority production items as artillery 2 
heavy trucks. Military crews are toun 
the foundries, according to the tradd 
seeking by personal «et to di 
courage any civilian goods output. 


PORTAL PAY EXTENDED 


The principle of _portal-to-pott 
travel time pay established in iron 0 
and coal mining industries was extendet 
this week to 100,000 workers in & 
Pacific Northwest logging and lum@ yn 
industry, as the Labor t.’s Wage 
Hour Division ruled that the princp@] , 
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soldie No force less than war could have assembled the remarkable VIS BOD A eee ee eee ee 6 8 © 
e Ann 1 of skilled workers accumulated in the State of Washing- P 
code he WASHINGTON—THE STATE—HAS : 
ton since before Pearl Harbor. These workers came from every . ° 
expe state in the union . . . by tens of thousands . . . to put their 9 ‘ : thine / ° 
in thig® capable shoulders to the gigantic industrial wheels now whir- a 7 : : 
henidaq ting for Victory. These men and women have indicated that e SKILLED LABOR—in- NUMEROUS BASIC. 
wk be they are going to stay in Washington. Cooperative, intelligent, ° he fete'tw tes a ed e = aporeriate’ 
5. Ei responsible—the industrial workers of Washington are experi- . wth management, — : 
vy i enced in light metal crafts, airplane and ship building, chem- e IMMENSE SOURCES DIVERSIFIED AGRI- « 
ical industries, aluminum and magnesium production, mechan- - Q ee wens 4) FiON— fruits, sone on e 
office ics and metal working . . . and scores of other exacting trades ° fuels, water power, , mons penctables, + 
are ? ° P . 
are . and skills. This great labor force is backed up by Washington’s ; 
orke 

m9 amazing and undeveloped natural resources, its cheap hydro- —« A SRT eH AG PLEASANT LIVING « 

My temperate, - 
ost p electric power . . . and the great new markets of the Pacific. . & ow wang A INDUS- r ‘climate, ideal for * 
. = ntercon- oth working an 6 

ry al To industrialists everywhere, Washington labor says: “We a nected hydroelectric wing. “ 

~ systems. ° 
toun know how. Build your postwar plants in Washington.” ° ! ‘ 
_ trad * gm INDUSTRIAL SITES LOW TAXES AND * 
to dis Oing AND HARBOR FA- CONSERVATIVE fIS- 

CILITIES — abundant CAL LICIES—defi- 
3 » industrial building nite, on te limit . 
. sites on harbors. On property taxes ‘ 

\ 2 trackage a «++ no state income 
WAN S Hil ° ways; pom A ‘ eneral . 
f ‘ dock, terminal and obligation debt. Hi 

Vp =. = 

)- -po rf J He Co e anc . * * 
fe CHEW COPHOKS TOW C . ° 
tended ° a UNEXCELLED TRANS- GATEWAY TO THE 2 
1 tl PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY © ag? Tits by land tea SACIFIG- MARKETS. ® 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY fe and air... in all the Orient, Alaska, : 
lumb4 NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY ° poems wd «+ deep- Russia, Canada, 6 
Tage THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY , at _—_ ‘ 
ay Business-Managed Electric Companies, Serving Low Cost ElectricitytoMore Than * ad 
370,000 Homes, Farms, Businesses and Industries in the State of Washington. » ee seececeecvreeeceeeeeseee eee ees 


NEW PAYROLL TAX 


Errecrive JAnNuarRyY 1945 


The faster — easier way — inexpensive 
TELCULATOR CO., 2144(A) Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 


Precision Post-War 
Production Facilities 
Available? - 


One of America’s largest manufacturers of metal 
products, Milwaukee Stamping Company, offers fa- 
cilities for fast production of precision machining, 
metal stamping, sheet metal fabrication and al! as- 
sembly and finishing operations in metal, wood and 
fibre in the post-war period. 

This is in addition to our regular products—long 
famous the nation over for their quality, accuracy, 
beauty; ample proof of our vast experience in design- 
ing. engineering and craftsmanship. Wartime pro- 
duction record has been recognized as outstanding by 
i| several citations, and ARMY-NAVY “E” award. 

If you want a large, well equipped and modern 
factory to design, manufacture, package and ship 
your post-war product, we can help you-——profitably, 
It costs you nothing to investigate. Write 


Ralph Robinson, President 
MILWAUKEE STAMPING COMPANY 
822 South 72nd St. Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


applies to travel time situations gen- 
erally. 

Culminating a survey of the industry 
begun in the summer of 1941 (BW— 
Oct.14'44,p105), the order was made 
effective Dec. 4. It covers time spent 
in traveling from reporting point to 
site of logging operations. 

The order, resulting in a general in- 
crease in take-home pay, is expected to 
ease somewhat the pressure from C.1.O. 
and A.F.L. unions for wage increases— 
four times rejected by the National War 
Labor Board (BW-—Sep.16’44,p100). 

The division’s statement of policy was 
delayed until the Supreme eourt up- 
held portal-to-portal pay in the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Mus- 
coda red ore mine case (BW —Apr.1'44, 
p18), and until the 4th Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Jewell-Ridge Coal Corp. 
case held that the principle is not lim- 
ited to the iron ore industry. 

The Jewell-Ridge decision went to 
the Supreme Court for a review Dec. 2. 
If it stands, broad extension of the pol- 
icy is probable. Already, claims have 
been filed against the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., of Kearny, N. J., 
for ferry travel time for 40,000 ship- 
builders (BW —Nov.25’44,p118). Bak- 
ery employees, packing house workers, 
and others who require special clothing 
have in scattered instances won “‘dress- 
ing time” pay (BW —Sep.16’44,p102). 


+ Because your new motor-operated product 
will perform no better than the motor itself, 
we suggest you keep in mind these im- 
portant points when considering the make: 


1. Thorough En ig. ..to secure a motor 
designed to meet the requirements of a 
particular application. 


2. High Efficiency . . . to insure the required 
power with minimum size and weight. 


. Exacting Manufacture ...to produce a 
motor which will fulfill these important 
requirements. 


— 


Our new 42-page catalog is full of helpful 
engineering data... write for one. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 


C1.O. at London FF 


Preparatory steps towar, 
world labor conference epit, 
mize split in U. S., for A-F.L, si 
balks at presence of Russians 


The schism within organized labor | 
the United States was brought jp 
worldwide focus this week as three rep 
sentatives of the C.L.O. arrived in Ip 
don for a conference preliminary to q 
international labor meeting there j 
February. For at the same time ¢h 
A.F.L. convention was resolutely tuy 
ing its back upon any world organigj 
tion which would include unions bare 
by the ancient and currently inactiy 
International Federation of Tri 
Unions. 
© Toward World Body—The Londo 
conference was called by the Britis 
Trades Union Congress as the first ste 
toward formation of a new internation; 
labor organization. The I.F.T.U, 
which William Green, as president 
the A.F.L., is vice-president, limits me 
bership to one union federation fro 
each country where there is a “free 
labor movement. 

Both the C.1.O. and the A.FL. we 
invited to send representatives to 
preliminary conference, which a Ruj 
sian union delegation is also attending 
@eC.1.0. Delegates—The CI.0. a 
cepted quickly. Sidney Hillman, pres 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothi 
Workers and chairman of the Politica 
Action Committee, Emil Rieve, pres 
dent of the Textile Workers Unio 
and R. J. Thomas, president of th 
United Auto Workers, were desig 
nated to attend. 

A.F.L.’s executive council tumed 
down the invitation prior to the annua 
convention which concluded a two-week 
session in New Orleans last week. Greet 
told delegates the rejection was becaus 
the conference would be open to gov 
ernment-dominated unions (BW —Dec 
2’44,p92). Without mentioning am 
names, he made it clear that he wa 
referring to Russian organizations. 
@ May Be Reconsidered—The way wi 
left open to reconsideration of the i 
vitation after reports of the preliminan 
conference have been studied. 

Along similar lines, however, thé 
A.F.L. delegates supported a cound 
proposal for a conference of Weste 
Hemisphere labor unions, ignoring the 
present Latin-American Confederatio 
of Labor, which has C.1.O. indorsement 
and the support of left-wing elements 
in South America, 

@ Two-Year Fight—For C.1.0., the co 
ference in London this week is the cul 
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What are these men opening? 
[Blood plasma (J Anti-seasickness pills () De-salting kit 


De-salting kit—now standard equipment in life boats and life 
Britislmpis. To seal the canister in which this kit is packed and to seal the 

rst stegimmblet package inside, Permacel moisture-proof cloth tape (Utilitape) 

ational wed. About a foot of this tape is also included in the kit to mend 
U,, ysible rips in the precious rubber “bottle” 
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This modern plant speeds production by: 
Tagging individual parts |) Keeping parts in separate bins 
(C0 Bundling complete unit assemblies 

turned 
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Bundling complete unit assemblies. All parts needed for an as- 
imbly are gathered in the stock room and bundled together with 
rmacel cloth tape (Jonflex). Inventorying is simplified. Assembly is 
beeded up. No parts are lost, no time wasted searching through bins. 
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ratio. First post-war bathtubs will probably be made of: 


ew 0 Cast iron (C0 Plywood C Plastics 


ment 

Cast iron. To protect the porcelain surfaces of bathtubs during in- 
lation, a special Permacel tape is used to hold a “liner” in place 
hile plastering is under way. Holds tight till the job is finished, 
hea strips off clean, leaving smooth, white, unmarred surfaces, 
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Quiz on timely production short-cuts—No. 7 


Q. How many different grades of steel go into making a car? 


017 070 0170 


A. 70. To identify different grades of steel and other materials, 
Permacel’s companion, Texcel cellophane tape, is used by many 
manufacturers. Made in many colors, this tape also speeds work and 
cuts costs during installation of fuel lines and ignition systems. 
Texcel sticks at a touch, hangs on tight, strips off clean. 


Q. The tape on this jeweler’s window is part of the: 
Ci Insulation (J Decorativescheme [] Burglar alarm system 


A. Burglar alarm system. A special Permacel metal tape (Metace!) is 
used for this purpose, Also used to seal fuse chambers in hand gren- 
ades, this tape will find many other interesting uses after the war— 
in decoration, as an indoor aerial under your rug and wherever a 
combination conductor-and-sealer is needed. 


FREE BOOKLET “A New Tool for Industry” shows how 
Permacel Tapes save time, work, money, at every stage of 
a product’s progress through a plant—illustrates and lists 
many practical applications that may prove helpful in your 
business during conversion and in post-war production. 
Write for your copy today: Dept. 1, Industrial Tape Cor- 
poration, New Brunswick, N. J. And remember: our re- 
search laboratories are always available to you for develop- 
ment of special tapes to meet special needs. | 


Permacel 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, N. J. Makers of Texcel Tape | 
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Beauty too, with 


the Structural Plastie 


| eres first placed, concrete 
is plastic, easily molded 
into the most intricate and beau- 
tiful architectural designs. It then 
hardens into a rigid, strong and 
firesafe structural material. 

In the hands of skilled archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors, 
concrete is the most versatile 
construction material. It builds 
the largest dams or low-cost cot- 
tages, towering skyscrapers or 
small farm structures. It will play 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 12b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A aational organization to improve and extend the 
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a major role in building a nation- 
wide network of low maintenance 
cost expressways and airports. 


With all these advantages— 
strength, durability, firesafety 
and beauty, concrete also gives 
you low annual cost—the true 
measure of building economy. 


May we help your engineers 
and architects apply the advan- 
tages of concrete to your plans for 
future construction? 


engineering field work 


DEALER SUES FORD 


What may be the first tet dec. 
tined for the U.S. Supreme Cour 
on the legality of the 19+) go}. 
diers & Sailors Relief Act as jt 
affects civil contracts has beep 
started in Idaho. A. E. Stockton, 
an auto dealer, began suit i) fed. 
eral court at Boise to restrain For, 
Motor Co. from cance! his 
dealer franchise. 

Stockton closed his agency 4 
Emmett, Idaho, when he wen 
into service in August, 1942. He 
was advised the following |.nuan 
that his sales agreement had been 
terminated by the Ford Sait Lake 
City branch because the franchise 
had been inoperative for the pre. 
vious 90 days. Formal termination 
took place Apr. 5, 1943. 

Stockton’s complaint is that 
Ford has refused to allow him to 
reenter business since his dis. 
charge in October. His suit js 
based on that portion of the act 
which suspends legal proceedings 
and transactions affecting civil 
rights of persons in service. 


mination of a two-year fight to bre 
through barriers set . the old LF.T. 
and get some international standi 
Efforts first were aimed at breaki 
down I.F.T.U. constitution provisiog 
restricting mare ee» but AF] 
opposition férestalled this. 

The present outlook is for an entire 
separate organization to be proposed 
February, with A.F.L. aloof and wot 
ing for the organization of a compe 
tive, revamped I.F.T.U. 

@ Close Cooperation—While the ne 
world labor group is expected to cd 
for close cooperation of labor of 

countries on all future political, mil 
tary, and industrial issues, A.F’.L.’s ide 
for a world group are not so broa 
would make it an advisory body. Bot 
organizations, however, can be expecte 
to demand a place at the peace tab 
when final terms for Germany are wi 
ten. 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS WI 


Another threat of a nationwide tei 
phone strike (BW—Dec.2’44,p99) wi 
averted this week when the Americ 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. acceded 
demands of long distance operators 1 
Memphis and Louisville for a $5 week 
raise. 

The operators took a strike vol 
when the National War Labor Boa 
granted only $2 of a requested increas 
and J. J. Moran, president of the \ 
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onal Federation of Telephone Work- 
es, stated that all members of his or- 
jnization would strike in sympathy if 
the Memphis and Louisville workers 


- B® ut. ‘ 
1s it The proposed wage increase, which 
been Ml wises the salary scale for beginners to 
kton, 920 and for experienced operators to 
fed. MME S30, now goes to NWLB again for ap- 
Ford val. A number of other wage cases 
his (MB brought by N.F.T.W. affiliates are pend- 
ing before the board. 
CV at 
sll WEST LURES VETERANS 
ms € 
nuary More veterans of this war and the 
been fat World War were placed in jobs in Cali- 
Lake {i fomia by the U. S. Employment Service 
ichise I in the last month tabulated than in any 


other state. 

In the month, throughout the U. S., 
the USES placed 80,444 veterans in 
jobs, of whom 12,492 (15.6%) were 
disabled. California gave jobs to 6,980, 
of whom 868 (12.04%) were disabled. 
New York with 6,035 placements, in- 
ylving 1,299 disabled (21.5%), was 
next highest state. 

While California absorbed 8.7% of 
the total placements, the current esti- 
mated civilian population of the state 
is only 6.2% xg the nation’s total. 
While these figures present no problem 
now, with the San Francisco Bay area 
var industries crying for 21,609 more 
workers immediately, they do point to 
what long-range planners think will be a 
trend. 

In postwar days, when jobs aren’t so 
plentiful, many cities fear the problems 
that will be presented by job-hunting 
veterans. Hundreds of thousands of 
them have trained in California, and 
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‘ompeq 
" many of them expect to settle there 
he neq alter the war. 
to ca 
of a SCREEN EXTRAS TO VOTE 
ul, Mi 
"s ide Hollywood’s thousands of movie ex- 
broad ‘5 finally have won the right to choose 
v. Bota theit own union. The National Labor 
xpectefam Relations Board has ruled that the 
-e tabi” Xtras may decide by ballot whether they 
re wig Prefer to remain in the A.F.L. Screen 
Actors Guild as Class B, nonvoting 
members, or join a new, independent 
WINE cup, the Screen Players Union (BW 
—Jul.29,44,p104). 
de te Since 1937, when extras were barred 
9) wa fom voting in the S.A.G., the numeri- 
nericaig Clly inferior Class A and A Junior pro- 
oded tg (SSional actors shelved demands for 
itors i Cigher wages and better working con- 
week “tions for the extras. In these seven 
vears, leaders of the new union assert, 
c vol the extras won a single disputed 10% 
Boag P2Y increase which they claim actually 
amounted to a cut. 


One detail must be settled before 
the election Dec. 17. The NLRB order 
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Out of the Vapors by Christmas! 


If, like most wartime office man- 
agers, you' ve been living in a dither 
... wearied of the confusions aris- 
ing from overcrowding of personnel 
and lack of adequate space or 
equipment... never say die! Say, 
instead, “I want to see the man 
who straightens out snarled-up 
offices!” And that would be none 
other than... 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.“ 

This learned fellow—the “O.D.”" 
after his name stands for “Doctor 


Makers of 
ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


of Offices’’—has many an angle on 
your problems. Naturally, he’s not 
batting a thousand per cent in war- 
time, when he can’t always get just 
the equipment he’d recommend. 
But, even so, he'll toss in some 
helpful suggestions. No charge, of 
course. 


So send for him; and ask for a copy 
of his illuminating book, “Office 
Planning.”” Simply call your local 
Art Metal branch or dealer, or write 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, New York. 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI #o subsidiary compeny 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO DETROIT ; 


HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


. os 


oe Metal 


U.S.A. 


Jamestown, New York 


of Aluminum Ingots per day Required to Meet 
the Demand for ACME BETTER CASTINGS 


HIS pile of aluminum ingots will be just a bite for the hungry 

furnaces in the Acme foundry. For in becoming one of the 
five largest aluminum foundries in the United States, Acme has 
stepped foundry capacity up to nearly 60,000 pounds of aluminum 
per day. 

Both sand and permanent mold aluminum castings are made in 
accordance with advanced foundry techniques, the permanent 
mold process being particularly notable for insuring close toler- 
ances, uniformity, and high tensile strength. 


Acme progress is important to you as well as to us. For it is 
based on producing castings which meet the most advanced re- 
quirements of today’s metalworking industry for permanent mold 
aluminum alloy castings. 


For castings to speed your production and to cut your costs, 
submit your requirements to Acme. 


CME Send for new 44-page, fully illustrated book, showing how Acme 
NEW A BOOK is organized and equipped to supply your castings needs and 
TELLS THE STORY to render complete service to the metalworking industry. 


includes among those entitled ¢, vO 
extras who occasionally sing, perf, 
stunts, bits, and parts. The SA 
fighting to exclude bit and pa:+ p] ‘ 
from the election, contending they’. 
actors, not extras. " i? 

The board already has ruled that ,a@SIN! 
extras who worked 30 days or more 
the past twelve months may yote. 1 hes 
are between 4,500 and 5,000 « 
on file at Central Casting Co: 


G..'S FAVORED UNION CURy 


For some time now, there has }y 
considerable speculation on just what 
the reaction of servicemen when th, 
hear of strikes at home. 

San Francisco last week thought 
had a pretty good clew to the servic 
man’s attitude. Incomplete retur 
from soldier ballots showed that <¢ 
diers, voting from San Francisco 
dence addresses, favored Propositiog 
No. 12, outlawing, in effect, the close 
| shop, almost two to one. 
| Soldiers favored the measure, whi 

the rest of the state defeated on No 
| (BW—Nov.18’44,p18), by a count o 
Yes, 2,557; No, 1,341. Incomplete r¢ 
turns from other sections of Califor; 
also showed that soldiers favored some 
kind of restrictions on labor 


(Ta Car 
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VETERANS’ STARS 


Returning servicemen and women 
get star billing in help wanted col 
umns of the New York Times, which 
claims to have originated the device 
to give veterans more than an even 
employment break. The star-studded 
insertions are more eye-catching than 
a contemplated separate veterali 
want ad column, but the Times ha 
yet to learn whether employers a 
giving such appeals preference. 
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It should surprise no alert executive if the appointment of Stettinius as 
Secretary of State and the subsequent shuffling of top personnel in the 
department mark the beginning of a bitter struggle over the future control 
of this country’s international economic affairs. 

e 
After three years of necessary wartime subservience to military authorities, 
State Dept. leaders—almost without exception—want to absorb what is left 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, want nothing to do with the 
Donald Nelson suggestions for a Board of Trade with independent Cabinet 
status, and want the Dept. of Commerce to remain innocuous. 

® 
Until the new secretary proves otherwise, the reshuffled State Dept. regime 
seems definitely headed toward conservatism and not toward bold and 
vigorous pushing of U. S. commercial interests. 

Grew, though a respected member of the career group, is far too steeped 
in traditional diplomatic methods to break many precedents in coping with the 
ticklish postwar problems which will have to be handled by the under secre- 
tary. 

Incidentally, he’s almost certain to ignore the “realistic’’ approach of 
some of the young economists in the department who have long been crying 
for the scalps of such fascist leaders as Franco and Peron (the power behind 
Farrell in Argentina). 

Clayton, as assistant secretary in charge of economic affairs, has 
instructions to subordinate the opinions of the leaders in Washington’s 


hodge-podge of economic agencies to those of the State Dept. 


° 
Stettinius holds certain trumps in his play for State Dept. control of all 
international economic policies. 

Within FEA the strong man is Oscar Cox, who was Stettinius’ general 
counsel in the Lend-Lease Administration and who was responsible for some 
of the policies which brought Stettinius so much credit in that job. 

In addition, both Cox and Stettinius are good friends of Harry Hopkins, 
who is again the No. 2 power in Washington. 

If Cox ultimately comes into the State Dept., he might help the move- 
ment to get FEA incorporated into State as its economic wing. 

* 


Finally, Clayton is a close friend of Jesse Jones, and Jones’ interest in making 
the Dept. of Commerce strong could be allayed if he knows Clayton is going 
to run economic affairs at State. 

During the Roosevelt administrations, the Commerce Dept. has been 
reduced from Hoover's highly efficient organization to little more than an 
information-gathering institution and seems likely to stay reduced. 

° 
Meanwhile, developments on several diplomatic and economic fronts have 
stirred widespread interest in U. S. business circles. 

Plans of the prototalitarian government in Argentina are revealed in a 
speech by the Director General of Industries in the Ministry of Agriculture, 
who declared: 

“‘In some countries a rapid industrial development has been obtained 
by deducting the amount invested in machinery, tools, etc., from the total 
net amount of the tax which might be imposed’ (BW—Mar.4’44,p1 18). 

“At the present time, when it is impossible to purchase abroad, we might 
hold excess profits in the hands of the state, without the payment of interest, 
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guaranteeing after the war the purchase of equipment necessary to compen- 
sate for present depreciation not replaced. . . . 

“‘We must plan to purchase machinery, tools, automotive vehicles, trans- 
portation and power-service companies, and essential raw materials, using 
the monetary reserves built up by the favorable trade balance and preventing 
their use for the importation of articles that can be manufactured in the 
country.” 

8 
In Brazil, details of a spectacular plan to bring the government into active 
production of manufactured goods with the collaboration of one U. S. manu- 
facturer and in competition with another have just been disclosed in an article 
in the influential Jornal do Commercio by the Acting Vice-President of 
Brazil’s Federal Council of Waters & Electrical Energy. 

Westinghouse International Electric Co., according to the article, has 
offered its ‘services and technical experience’ to the Brazilian government 
‘for the purpose of making possible the creation’ of an electrical equipment 
company. 

“Items to be produced,” said the announcement, “should include 
hydraulic turbines, steam turbines and correlated equipment, generators for 
alternating and direct current, synchronous and induction motors, porcelain 
products, insulating material, and domestic appliances. 

“The company cannot be exclusive, that is, it will not preclude the 
existence of organizations working on articles of the same line of manufac- 
ture.” 

- The company will merely ‘round out the national production, leaving a 
sufficient market for General Electric’ (which already produces 40,000,000 
electric light bulbs a year in a Brazil plant and had completed plans for a 
57-acre expansion of its manufacturing facilities at Sao Paulo—BW—Oct. 
21'44,p112) “and for innumerable small factories.’ 


* 
Business complications are also developing in China. 

In view of the last month’s political developments indicating that the 
Chiang Kai-shek government is being forced to liberalize its policies and may 
yet be forced by both Washington and Moscow to come to terms with the 
powerful Chinese Communist group (BW—Nov.4’44,p111), U. S. businesses 
should be warned not to rush into elaborate postwar contracts with China. 

Considerable confusion has been created by proposals for postwar joint 
U. S.-Chinese manufacturing contracts which are being offered by repre- 
sentatives of Chiang Kai-shek’s National Resources Commission and by 
simultaneous warnings from individual Chinese executives that such deals 
made now are likely to have no validity unless the present government—or 
one of the same reactionary nature—remains in power at the end of the war 
with Japan. 

° 
Russian officials in this country have issued a fresh warning to U. S. manu- 
facturers that a number of individuals are attempting to sell themselves—aoat 
fancy prices—as agents able to secure Soviet orders for individual clients. 

Actually, according to the Amtorg Trading Corp., all Russian business 
is—with rare exceptions where suppliers have asked to be represented by 
recognized export brokers—placed direct with manufacturers. 

All Soviet Union orders are handled by the Amtorg Trading Corp., in 
New York, or—while the war lasts—by the Soviet Purchasing Mission, in 
Washington. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 9, 1944, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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tains Exports 
Wartime trade data show 


shipments dropped 71% in 
me but only 51% in value 


een 1938 and 1943. 


‘ith less fanfare than accompanied 
recent White Paper on Britain’s 
effort, another study revealing war- 
export trade data has been released 
he Board of Trade. 
ports Sharply—The first was 
med with statistical demonstra- 
of the totality of Britain’s war ef- 
in terms of casualties, taxation, 
levels, reduction in imports, and 
mment revenue and expenditure— 
other portrays in detail the course 
pritain’s export trade. 
etween 1938 and 1943 exports from 
United Kingdom fell 71% in vol- 
51% in value (chart). In money 
, the drop was from exports of 
800,000 in 1938 to £232,200,000 
943 for a cumulative loss of more 
$2,500,000,000 (converted at 
$4). 
ig Market Lost—In the catalog of 
s for the sharp decline in exports, 
single most important factor was 
omplete severance of trade connec- 
s with.a vast segment of Britain’s 
seas markets, particularly in Europe. 
uction of this area of commerce 
unted for 57% of the total decline 
een 1938 and 1943. 
t in addition, the demands of war 
pelled curtailment of export produc- 
fullest utilization of imported ma- 
s, and careful husbanding of im- 
tonnage. A small fraction of the 
decline may have resulted from 
agreement, in 1941, to prohibit ex- 
of any goods of a type, or using 
tials, imported under lend-lease 
the United States. 
bD Unexpected Variations—Analysis 
ports by major commodity groups 
ls no startling variation from the 
ted. Exports of food, beverages, 
obacco declined 47% in value; ex- 
of raw materials dropped 84%; 
exports of manufactures fell 45%. 
it within these groups, the chief 
ponents showed shazp divergences. 
rts of beverages (including cocoa 
rations) held to 80% of 1938 lev- 
11943. In the raw materials grou 
hief item, coal, dro 84%. 
ery Off Sli —. manu- 
tes, exports of iron and steel prod- 
fell 86% and exports of vehicles, 
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including locomotives and ships, fell 
81%. But machinery exports dropped 
only 52%, with the smallest declines— 
from 5% to 18%—in exports of gen- 
erators, turbines, and other motors. 

Pottery and glass exports, requiring 

relatively unskilled and nonconvertible 
labor and uncritical materials, fell only 
6%, and exports of electrical goods and 
apparatus dropped only 17%. 
e Two Categories Rise—Only two im- 
portant manufacturing categories regis- 
tered a rise over the five-year penod 
analyzed. Exports of silk and rayon 
yarn and fabrics rose 130%, and exports 
of chemicals, drugs, and dyes rose 25%. 
In the second group, coal tar dye ex- 
ports accounted for 60% of the rise, 
with sodium compounds, insecticides, 
and drugs sharing the remainder. 

Despite a sharp fall in silk yarn and 

fabric exports, shipments of rayon goods 
rose from just under $15,000,000 in 
1938 to nearly $50,000,000 in 1943. 
e@ Influence of Prices—The effect of 
price rises from one export group to 
another has varied considerably, al- 
though in total the rise has been on the 
order of 70%. Prices of pottery and 
glass exports rose nearly 120%, whereas 
woolens prices rose less than 50%. 

Analysis of export volume by destina- 
tions reveals that while over-all sales 
declined more than 50% as markets 
narrowed, exports to the Westem 
Hemisphere were down only 7% in 
1942 and 19% in 1943 compared with 
1938. On the average, exports to Em- 
pire destinations fell. about 40%, but 
efforts to boost output.of war goods in 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and India resulted in substantial exports 
of producer goods to these areas. 

n the machinery category, for in- 
stance, where an over-all drop of more 
than 50% occurred, the smallest de- 
cline was in exports to India, and that 


country with Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand combined 
to absorb 60% of all machinery ex 
ports in 1943, . 

@ Solution Near—The situation as a 
whole, unfavorable as it raay seem, does 
not appear to be one that may not be 
largely reversed by reopening of enemy 
held markets and an increase in the 
availability of raw materials, manpower, 
and production and transport facilities. 


Training Boosted 


Industry and government 
cooperate as 300 Latin-American 
young men learn U. S. business 
and manufacturing methods. 


Three hundred young men from 

Latin America are learning U. S. indus- 
trial and . business methods in about 
200 companies that are cooperating 
with the International Training Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., in 
sponsoring goodwill and in opening new 
markets. Each spends two years in this 
country and gets $150 a month in lieu 
of wages. 
e@ Program Is Revised—Begun under 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter- 
American Affairs in 1941, 1.T.A. gave 
scholarships to two young men from 
each of 20 Latin-American countries. 
The next year it had 80. Now scholar- 
ships are being discontinued, and a train- 
ing program to suit each man’s needs 
substituted. Since June I.T.A. has been 
a private, nonprofit institution under 
the presidency of Elliot S. Hanson, lent 
by the U. S. Steel Corp. Industry puts 
up two-thirds of the cost, the govern- 
ment the rest. 

In the three years, the program has 
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The low levels to which exports 
dropped during the war epitomize two 
aspects of Britain’s plight—(1) the de- 
cline, in the face of continuing im- 
ports, has created unwieldy exchange 
balances abroad, and (2) to hold em- 
ployment at high levels, the United 
Kingdom needs to return exports to or 
beyond prewar levels while curtailing 
imports (on which industry depends) 
to balance the books. Available daia 
on imports (because they include 
U.S. lend-lease and Canadian mutual 
aid shipments of nonmunitions) are 
not comparable with these export data 
(which incidentally exclude munitions 
exports in 1942 and 1943). 
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sponsored 1,035 young foreigners’ study 
and work in U.S. plants. About 500 are 
enrolled in some 50 projects this year, 
and industry and government together 
will spend about $1,000,000 on them. 
e Expansion Planned—Hanson expects 
that the end of the war in Europe will 
send a rush of young men to the U. S. 
iid ied " ayill be regu- 


rtation 


expectation that men familiar with U. S. 
goods will prefer them to others, when 
they go back to jobs in their native 
lands (BW —Apr.15’44,p113). 

A few of the companies that offer “in 
training” work are: Armour & Co., Allis- 
Chalmers, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining, Armco, Beech 
Aircraft, Campbell Soup, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel, Corning Glass, du Pont, 
Endicott Johnson, General Motors, Gulf 
Oil, International Harvester, Jones. & 
Lamson, Kearney & Trecker; Lehn & 
Fink, Merck, Monsanto, Nestle, Pratt & 
Whitney, Ready Foods, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Sperry Gyroscope, Sun 
Shipbuilding, U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, U. S. Steel, Western Electric, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber, and Worthing- 
ton Pump. 


Trade Forecast 


Latin America’s needs for 
machinery and equipment set at 


$9,800,000,000 over ten years 


in federal agency survey. 


Predictions of the economic future, 
however fanciful, are of great interest 
and some usefulness to thoughtful busi- 
nessmen. 

@ Requirements Studied—Two of these 
studies deal with U.S. trade potentials 
(BW —Dec.2’44,p120) and with Latin 
America’s needs for machinery and 
equipment. In the latter, the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has produced an estimated total 
requirements figure of $9,800,000,000 
over the ten-year period after the war. 

The statistical basis of this analysis is 
somewhat fragmentary—due chiefly to 
the lack of reliable data on the Latin- 
American economies—and includes a 
number of assumptions open to qualifi- 
cation or question. Nevertheless, the 
scope of Latin America’s potential 
equipment needs is expected to be a 
valuable incentive to American traders 


STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


At Orrville, Ohio, Soviet technicians 
listen attentively as M. J. Boho, 
Hagan Corp. engineer, instructs them 
in American petroleum refining ma- 
chinery and methods. Members of 
the latest mission from Moscow, they 
are in the U.S. to prepare for opera- 
tional jobs in Russia’s new Emba oil 
fields along the Caspian Sea. Such 
instruction has become characteristic 
of many Soviet contracts in this coun- 
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try for new types of equipment. Ear- 
lier Russian visitors have been study- 
ing coal production (BW—Jun.3’4, 
plll1), steel mills, and hydroelectric 
systems (BW—Sep.16'44,p26). These 
and similar missions, invited from vir- 
tually every part of. the world by 
Washington and industry, typify a 
growing trend in postwar planning 
for international markets. For by train- 
ing foreign technicians in its know- 
how and equipment, the U. S. creates 
potential demand for its products. 


and manufacturers who 
cerned about postwar mar} 
@ Prosperity Is Foreseen— 
sumption is “the prevalenc: 
economic and political con 
only in the other Ameri 
and the United States bu! 
other nations of the world 
clude high levels of em 
large industrial countries, 
strictions to trade, sound fi 
stable currencies, and fair | 
foreign capital. 

The CIAA report estimat 
ery and equipment currently in ys 
Latin America at $7,000,000.009 
foresees a doubling of this figure jy 
years, with replacements | 
additional $2,800,000,000 

Of this total of $9,800,000.909 


CS Mac 


gured at 


breakdown between new and , I 
equipment needs follows the same Mf done 
tio: $7,000,000,000 of new cquipm eC 


and $2,800,000,000 of used equipm 
The United States is assumed ty ag 


the chief supplier of these needs g Cis! 
without further ado, is allocated, jn i tell 
estimates, a $3,680,000 share of P 
new equipment orders and 75% o our 
100,000,000 in used equipment ord@me set 
© Brazil Heads List—In a tabulationfits: 1 
equipment needs, country by coun well 
the CIAA estimates Brazil’s ten- ; 
requirements of new and used | lor te 
chinery at $3,659,000,000, Mexico’ rf 
$1,777,000,000, Argentina’s at Spe’ 
000,000, and others at lesser figuregim St 
The relationship between used al e¢ 


new equipment in potential U.S. ox 
is estimated at one to five, and the 
centage of total needs likely to be 
plied by the U.S. ranges from 55% 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
more than 70% for smaller Canbt 
and Central American countries. 

e@ Transport Is First —‘Taking | 
America’s estimated requirements f 
abroad—assumed to be supplied by 
U. S.—the biggest item by type is in 
field of transportation. The comp 
estimate follows (in millions of dolla 


Type Used New Tiles are 
Power, communi- 

cation ...... 180.7 38175 “= 
Transportation . 468.0 1,179.2 | M 
Building construc- 

eee eae 150.8 333.5 
Manufacturing... 357.7 788.7 
Agriculture .... 178.5 424.4 
Mining and pe- 

troleum ..... 78.0 190.9 
Lumbering, wood- 

work,and paper 36.8 $4.8 
Fishing ....... 22.6 51.2 
Scientific appara- 

GRRL ih ove ts 55.1 56.6 
Consumer goods. 91.6 = 219.5 

Cate cco wes 1,619.8 4,156.5 5, 

Because demand will be p 


against urgent American domestic nm 
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instrument “experts” said it couldn’t 

done when Taylor installed the controls for 
lio City’s huge air conditioning system eleven 
ago. Yet today it’s still so outstanding that 
(C is ranning this ad (right) in the trade jour- 
s telling how good it is! 


ou're concerned about instrumentation, this 
( setup should set your mind at rest on three 
nts: the dependability, versatility, and low cost 
aylor Fulscope air-operated controllers and 
lor temperature tube systems. 


erformance exceeded expectations from 
start. The 64 Taylor Fulscope Controllers in the 
al control room (shown below) prowide individ- 
emperature cogtrol for NBC studios and offices 
Radio City retail stores— and for eleven years, 
perature has consistently been maintained with- 
or minus 14°F, 


ore than six miles of connecting tubing were 
ired, with some tube systems as long as 425 feet. 
xample of NBC’s faith in this system is that they 

ed the connecting tubing permanently in the walls. 


e Taylor Fulscope is one of the most versatile, 
ble instruments ever developed. Toddy’s Ful- 
es are even more versatile. Yet they are essentially 
ed and long-lived because their action is inherently 
le. Maintenance is next to nothing. 
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Taylor Fulscopes are equally adaptable to tempera- 
ture, pressure, rate of flow, or liquid level. Available 
in five completely interchangeable forms of control 
to meet practically any processing requirements or 
operating conditions. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP ’EM! 


THE ENTIRE OPERATION of any modern 
commercial or industrial building, 
more than one story high, depends on 
the efficiency of its vertical transporta- 
tion system. In postwar construction 
and its attendant new elevator prob- 
lems, you can depend on Montgomery 
for assistance in designing and engi- 
neering vertical transportation. Al- 
though their original cost is generally 
lower, for over 50 years Montgomery 
Elevators have been giving such de- 
pendable service that practically no 
major repairs have ever been required. 


MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight ele- 
vators, electric dumbwaiters and spe- 
cial equipment for vertical transporta- 
tion. If you are planning a specific 
project, Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany invites your elevator problems. 


COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE © Moline, Iilinois 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


the rate of Latin America’s potential 
urchases in the U.S. is estimated at 
only $250,000,000 a year during the 
first two years after the war, growing 
gradually to $500,000,000 in the sev- 
enth and eighth years, then declining 
as urgent requirements become satisfied. 
@ Market for Surpluses?—An interesting 
sidelight on the CIAA report is the 
assumption that an important part of 
the used equipment needs may be filled 
with government-owned surpluses from 
the U.S., but that except for special- 
ized items (hospital trains, for instance) 
these sales will be in private and not 
in government hands. 

Also, in making these projections, 
CIAA takes as a clew to the pattern of 
postwar equipment provision for Latin 
America the recent experiences of the 
U.S.-Mexican Committee on Eco- 
nomic Coordination. The minimum 
1944 equipment program for Mexico, 
totaling $23,940,000, involves U.S. 
supplies to the sum of $12,558,000 (the 
remainder from domestic sources). 

@ Role for Capital—While an important 
share of Latin America’s machinery and 
equipment needs can be paid for with 
the foreign exchange accumulated dur- 
ing the war, unevenness of its distribu- 
tion and the size of hemisphere needs 
leave a wide margin of opportunity for 
foreign capital participation in indus- 
trial expansion, and a role is also pro- 
vided for assistance from the Export- 
Import Bank where private investment 


is lagging. 


CANADA 


Spur or Barrier? 


Canada uncertain whether 
conscription crisis strengthens 
old-line parties or gives boost 
to Commonwealth Federation. 


OTTAWA-The bitter conscription 

crisis was in the lap of the House of 
Commons this week, but the antici- 
pated victory for Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King through a vote of confi- 
dence was expected daily. 
e Reinforcements Called—Meanwhile, 
16,000 infantrymen, needed to fill rein- 
forcement pools of the Canadian armies 
in Europe, are being pulled out of the 
drafted home defense forces and pre- 
pared for shipment overseas in accord- 
ance with the surprise decree ordering 
limited overseas conscription. 

Protest demonstrations by “zombies” 
(Canada’s name for the home guarders) 
and their sympathizers have subsided. 


The Prime Minister's po} ical , 
egy, which gave the eight En, h-spe 
ing provinces the conscriptio, of ho 
defense troops they demande ; 
which converted this to noncong, 
tion (as Quebec wants) if t! zomh 
volunteer after being ordered over. 
is confusing, dividing, and \\cakep; 
his enemies in the House of Comm 
© Between Two Fires—King . semic 
scription measure goes too fir to , 
the anticonscription Quebec mez} 
of his own Liberal party, and not 
enough to satisfy his conscriptionist 
lowers in other provinces. But these 
factions cannot join to defeat Kj 
without each group’s running the rig 
playing into the other’s hand. 

If Quebec members joined with of 
dissatishied Liberals to defeat the 9 
ernment, a new government might 
further with conscription than King } 
gone. All-out conscription Liberals fy 
the other eight provinces can’t y 
against King without lining wp with 4 
anticonscriptionist French bloc, q 
without endangering the flow of r 
forcements to the armies by leaving 4 
country without a government whik 
new ministry was being formed and p 
haps while a general election was be 
held (which takes two months). 
@ Saved by Ralston—Paradoxically, § 
mer Defense Minister James Lav 
Ralston—who resigned from the cabi 
over the conscription issue—is now 
man to whom the Prime Minister o 
the life of his government. 

Last week in Commons Ralston 
cused King of having misrepresen 
the seriousness of the reinforceme 
shortage, condemned his semiconseq 
tion decree as halfhearted and pi 
meal, then he announced he was go 
to vote to sustain the government as 
only way of assuring reinforcements 
time. 

King, who sat anxiously through } 
ston’s indictment, immediately tur 
to his cabinet colleagues in_ relief 
Ralston announced support of the g 
ernment. He knew he was saved. 
@ Quebec Dilemma—The former mi 
ter’s stand for King was at once a 
viction and a commutation of sentet 
It was the cue Liberals outside of Q 
bec had been waiting for. If the 1 
who started and led the fight for 
scription and lost his job over it 
prepared to vote in favor of King t 
Viffrculties were dissolved. ‘They © 
vote for semiconscription, save the g 
ernment, and tell their proconscript 
constituents they had done the ( 
thing they could do to support the} 
at the front. 

Quebec Liberals are having 4 tug merg 
time finding a way out of their Gialten 
culty. If they don’t vote against Hany t 
semiconscription, they run the "ifadmi 
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mobbed when they go home. 
hey are trying to an anticonscrip- 
Kon pate = ent to King’s ssulidenté 
notion (for which they could vote to 

face), and after its defeat they could 
ste to save the government and pre- 
ent full os: 

Left or Right?—Canadian business 
aders are having bifocal trouble in 
slowing the situation. In the near 
iew, they want adequate reinforce- 
ments for the Army, and don’t want the 
phjective rejudiced by political consid- 

tions. But in longer range, they are 
sncerned with the political effect of 
he crisis on the complexion of the 
Dominion’s postwar government. 

What’s going on now may affect the 
wey Hy federal election of a govern- 

t for the reconversion and recon- 
struction period. It is not clear whether 
his influence will operate in favor of 
a strong free enterprise government, be 
helpful to the socialist Cooperative 
(Commonwealth Federation party, or 
point toward a stalemate. 

Some observers take the view that 
nticonscription Quebec and the eight 
poconscription provinces will turn 
sinst King—Quebec to its own isola- 
tonist bloc, the others to Progressive 
onservative and C.C.F. blocs. 
¢ Ralston or Ilsley?—Others figure that 
King may hold part of Quebec’s sup- 
port by avoiding full conscription and 
appeal to the rest of the country as the 
kader who preserved national unity and 
who is best equipped to capitalize vic- 
tory through his p ae social security 
program and external trade policies. 

If the conscription crisis continues 
after the confidence vote (and repercus- 
sions in Quebec would feed the flames) 
King will be forced to resign. It is re- 
ported that last October he offered to 
tum the government over to any cabinet 
member willing te take it and that all 
refused. But Ralston and Finance Min- 
ister James Lorimer IIsley are candi- 
dates for a future offer. ‘Fither would 
fom a ministry from among Liberal 
conseriptionists and Progressive Con- 
servatives. 
¢ Barrier Against C.C.F.—The bulk of 
nadian businessmen would welcome 
this not only as a means of ending the 
crisis but of bringing the old-line pacties 
together as a barrier against the C.C.F. 
figure that one strong party would 
make a better stand against the C.C.F. 
than two parties dividing the anti- 
socialist vote. 

But some political analysts recognize 
a danger in this development. With 
the old parties separate, one of them 
offers an alternative. Once they are 
merged the C.C.F. becomes the only 
alternative, with the way open to office 
any time the country turns against the 
administration. 
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When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to be sure you're get- 
ting the best in papers, why not ask 
your printer? 

Get him to give you his own, un- 
biased opinion of Rising Papers. We'll 
rest our case on his decision. The reason 
we can is logical enough . . . for years 
the quality of Rising Papers has helped 
expert printers maintain their own rep- 
utations for fine work. 


Prices compare with other quality 
papers. Among many lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100%) rag. The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 
-HE KNOWS PAPER 


THE MARKE 
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Despite occasional lapses in form, last 

week's stock market performance was 
impressive since it uncovered a demand 
for railroad shares potent enough to 
send the Dow-Jones rail stock price index 
through its July 1942-44 bull market 
top to the highest levels since September, 
1937, unveiled a growing demand for 
many industrial issues, and produced the 
largest trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange in several weeks. 
@ Volume Rises—On Monday of this 
week, the market, with the rail shares still 
spearheading the advance, forged ahead 
in an even more determined manner. 

Moderate to sharp price increases, in 
fact, were profuse and scattered over a 
wide variety of stocks, another new high 
was reached by the rail index, and trading 
volume rose to 1,427,000 shares, largest 
daily turnover in about three months. 

Tuesday's trading session started out 

in an equally impressive fashion, the rail 
stocks soon reaching a brand-new post- 
1937 peak and the industrial group fin- 
ally erasing virtually all the losses they 
had suffered since October. 
@ Weakness Follows—However, _profit- 
taking began taking its toll later among 
the previously strong rails. The indus- 
trial list likewise began to find it difficult 
to rise any further in the face of an in- 
creasing load of selling orders. 

Trading, as a result, closed on a much 
weaker tone than it opened on Tuesday, 
though, commissionwise, the session was 
a bit more profitable for Big Board mem- 
ber firms than on Monday since volume 
expanded to around the 1,500,000-share 
level. 


TS 


Furthermore, in subsequent tr 
sessions, the market .as a whole has 
doing very little, and the zip of 
week's opening session evaporated. 

@ Divided Opinion—Wall Streeters ,;, 
not entirely in agreement as to th 
sons for the recent burst of buying ent}, 
siasm, and some are wondering if : 
market isn’t merely benefiting from an 
earlier-than-usual arrival of the rise that 
customarily appears in the closing wecks 
of December. 

In a number of quarters, however, the 
revival of interest is ascribed to recent 
official intimations that final defeat of 
Germany may be some months ahead: 
a delayed V-E Day will push back the 
probably troublesome reconversion pe- 
riod and would give some assurance that 
earnings may hold around recent levels 
during much of 1945. 
© Still Bullish—The Street has been en 
couraged by the market’s recent rise, 
However, it’s not yet convinced that the 
rise will be an extended one, and it stil! 
remains more bearish than bullish, as ; 
whole, over the near-term price trend 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...127.6 125.8 127.5 112.9 
Railroad .... 44.7 43.0 42.5 34< 
Utility ..... 54.5 54.7 56.2 485 
Bonds 


Industrial ...120.6 120.3 119.2 1194 
Railroad ....112.4 111.8 110.4 100. 
Utility ..116.6 1166 116.9 115. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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ostwar Sales Problems 


Need for a higher level of production 
f civilian mals at the close of the 
at appears to be generally recognized, 
jt | sometimes wonder if enough em- 
shasis is being put on the selling job 
hat it will be necessary to do to get 
hose goods into the hands of the con- 
suming public. 

Marketing counselors and sales ex- 
cutives who have given serious thought 
» the subject seem to agree that Amer- 
can business will require more sales- 
ven, and better salesmen, than ever 
pefore if the postwar distribution goal 

to be achieved. 

The war has helped to wreck a good 
zany successful sales organizations. 
Some star salesmen have been con- 
erted into assistant purchasing agents 
or the duration. Others have entered 
he armed forces. Some firms have had 
othing to sell to their old customers. 
Others have had to enlarge the terri- 
ories covered by their salesmen at the 
ery time when travel has been more 
difficult. 

The task of rebuilding sales organiza- 
ions to meet postwar conditions can- 
ot be treated lightly, or dealt with out 
pf hand. But certain basic things must 
be done. One sales manager I know 
ecently outlined in 20 words a pro- 
pram designed to build and maintzin 
pn efficient sales organization. His five- 
point pope is: (1) select the right 
en, (2) train them properly, (3) guide 
hem constantly, (4) pay them ade- 
quately, and (5) back them up with 
juality and service. 


* * * 


Volumes might be written to explain 
he particular problems associated with 
ach of these points. In fact, a 78-page 
book recently was issued by the Dart- 
ell Corp. of Chicago on the single 
_— of .salesmen’s compensation 
plans. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
llaround salesman is something of a 
iyth. No sales executive would send 
2h man, however well fitted by training 
ind temperament for door-to-door 
icmonstrations in a residential section, 
but as a merchandising counselor among 
etail distributors of his product; even 
hough, basically, both jobs call for 
selling. So ther. probably is no all- 
tround compensation plan that can be 
ppplied universally, And, as the Dart- 
ell report points out, even if one were 
liscovered it would have to be reviewed 
ind revised from time to time to insure 
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a square deal for both salesman and 
company. 

The Dartnell survey indicates, how- 
ever, that the trend in compensation 
plans is away from the straight commis- 
sion basis and toward the salary-plus- 
bonus idea. More than 70% of the 
companies that were studied reported 
postwar plans calling for basic salaries 
with a chance to increase them by hard 
work. Further provision is being made 
for periodical advancement, both in 
carnings and in responsibility, for those 
who make the grade. 

The sales executives that were inter- 
viewed generally felt that incentive pay- 
ment plans based on total volume of a 
firm’s sales were unfair, but that com- 
pensation should be based on sales pos- 
sibilities of the territory to which a man 
was assigned. 

This, of course, means a bigger job 
than ever for the sales manager. He 
will have to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the sales potential, both of the ter- 
ritory and of the man who covers it. 


* a ox 


Determination of such potentials will 
not be easy, but an intelligent approach 
will take some of the headaches out of 
the job. Census figures, revised to in- 
clude population shifts since 1940, must 
be the foundation for any study of sales 
potentials of a given arca. But at best 
they are only a foundation. Inquiry into 
what various communities have done in 
the way of postwar planning should pro- 
vide valuable information on whether 
or not there will be further shifts after 
the war. Committee for Economic De- 
velopment market surveys have. been 
completed in hundreds of cities and 
will give clews as to probable postwar 
demands for specific products. 

Sales potentials of men are not so 
readily available. The executive who has 
been able to keep in touch with his 
best prewar producers, whether they 
now be in other departments or in the 
armed forces, should have at least a 
nucleus around which to build an ex- 
panded sales organization. But new 
men will have to be trained, either in 


schools or by the trial-and-error method |: 


in the field, and both systems are ex- 
pensive and time-consuming. 

Adequate compensation undoubtedly 
will be a major consideration in the de- 
velopment of a sales organization quali- 
fied to tackle postwar markets but 
proper selection, training, and guidance 
of salesmen will have a direct bearing on 
that also. 
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Signature 
on @ compressor 
masterpiece ... 


Tue name QuINcy on an aif 
compressor identifies it as a mas- 
terpiece of compressor efficiency. 


ADVANCED, IMPROVED DESIGN — 
both inside and out — gives 
Quincy Compressors their greater 
pase iaae. Cooling area 
is increased 12%. Construction is 
simplified. Lubrication is more 
thorough ... more positive. Most 
complete range of sizes from 1 to 
80 cu. ft. displacement. Air and 
water cooled models. 


For 24 years Quincy Compressor 
Co. aig designed and built air 
compressors exclusively. 

It will pay you to call in a Quincy 
compressed air specialist while 
your plans are in the early stages. 


Flew AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and ty 
compressor in one minute! Works 
like a slide rule. One simple setting 
ives: free air delivery, r.p.m., piston 
i t and h.p. required. Sent 
FREE on request. Address Dept. W-18. 


Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., QUINCY, ILL. 
Branch Offices: New York © Chicage 
San Francisco © St. Louis 
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THE TREND 


POSTWAR PRODUCTIVITY-HOW GOOD? 


The emphasis that has been laid on the achievements 
of American industry in boosting output per man-hour 
in war production has distracted attention from the slow- 
ing down of productivity in peacetime-type manufactur- 
ing. And, so far as framing reconversion prospects and 
policies goes, we are apt to find that we have been watch- 
ing the wrong horse. 

In 23 lines of ‘industry that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been able to study—shoes, textiles, food, 
paper, publishing, some chemicals, etc.—average output 
per man-hour rose 7.5% between 1939 and 1941, and 
then declined 3% in the next two years. By the time 
large-scale reconversion begins, we shall have to reckon 
with another two years of decline in efficiency. Of 
course, in these civilian industries worn-down machines 
have not been adequately replaced, and the best man- 
power has been drained off to the armed forces or to 
war industry. Considering these circumstances, the 
showing has been far from poor. 


e Nonetheless we are confronted by a decline that is 
likely to be more representative of the general industrial 
picture immediately upon reconversion than the spec- 
tacular record of war industry. For, primarily, that 
record has consisted in bringing handicraft, custom-build- 
ing, low-efficiency industries up to the standards of 
peacetime mass production. What we have learned is 
how to turn aircraft, tanks, or guns off an assembly line. 
By itself, that doesn’t teach us how to produce autos, 
refrigerators, or locomotives any more cheaply or quickly 
than before. 

True, much unusual technological progress has been 
made in war simply because government orders insured 
against risk and guaranteed mass markets. And much is 
adaptable to peace—the use of tungsten carbide tools, for 
example (BW—Dec.2'44,p52). But most discoveries will 
take considerable time to apply and, meanwhile, we have 
not benefited from improvements that normally would 
have been made in peacetime know-how. 

As for new equipment, of course we gain in efficiency 
by such acquisitions as the up-to-date steel capacity built 
during the war. But we may be some time fitting new 
machine tools—as well as new technology—into old pro- 
duction lines, while the reconversion stress is all on speed. 


@In general, the reshuffling of labor forces—ex-soldiers 
replacing women, for example—will be spread out over a 
considerable period and will, at first, require training in 
old skills, if not in new ones. Hence, manpower quality 
immediately upon reconversion will, in many ways, be 
inferior to what it was prewar. 

All this implies a level of man-hour output on peace 
products no better than, and quite possibly below, that 


which we reached before Pearl Harbor (BW -Sep 542 
p%). That is, at least, the informed expectation of the 
BLS. And, in part, such expectations are grounded on the 
fact that factory productivity in 1919 was no higher thay 
in 1914—with indications that it first rose during those 
five years, then fell during the war. 


© But harking back to 25 years ago also suggests to BLS 
a sharp rise in productivity after reconversion. Production 
per man-hour in manufacturing went up 10% a year fo 
three years after 1919. The basis for a repetition js 
already implicit in the wartime trends. After the war, 
civilian industries will replace their worn-out equipment 
with the newest and finest much more rapidly than usual, 
Wartime innovations in technology and equipment jn 
heavy-goods lines will be incorporated in peacetime 
practice after a time. And the gains already made that 
have been overbalanced by dilution of the labor force 
with marginal workers will stand fully revealed when the 
cream of war manpower returns from battle. 

Finally, the very lag in productivity during the wa 
will prove a powerful factor in driving it ahead afterwards, 
For, wage rates have advanced, and the higher labor costs 
will place a premium on installation of new labor-saving 
machinery, thereby accelerating the rise in efficiency. 


@ Such a postreconversion spurt would return produc 
tivity to its longer-term trend. Through the years, man- 
hour output in manufacturing has averaged an annual 
34% rise (BW—Apr.24’43,p116). Such temporary lags as 
that of the last war, or such spurts as in the late twenties, 
have been leveled off in following periods. 

What matters, however, is that the 15% rise we would 
normally look for from 1941 to 1945, say, in man-hour 
output of civilian products, will not prove out; instead, 
this 15% will be added to the 15% which, from past 
trends, we should expect between 1946 and 1950. 

Though we must temper our conclusions in the realiza- 
tion that we do not yet know too much about wartime 
productivity, the ‘implications of the trends are highly 
significant for reconversion. Inevitably they must play 
a large role in reconversion pricing (BW —Sep.18'43, 
pll2). More, supplemented so far as possible by similar 
guides for major nonmanufacturing sectors of the econ- 
omy, they are crucial for judging how much production 
we must aim at in order to achieve full employment. 
Perhaps most important, the productivity analysis sug: 
gests a potent force for a capital goods boom after the 
war—which could sow its own destruction a few years 
later precisely by cutting away the employment base upon 
which the economy rests. 
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